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THE sky, a study of clouds in various shades of grey, patches of 
dark in some parts ; of almost white in others, with a radiance from 
behind as though the sun, trying to burst through, and failing, 
chose the most transparent place to gaze through at the winter 
world below. Here and there, however, a rift in the curtain 
shows the blue of the space beyond, putting a touch of colour 
into the otherwise sombre expanse. Many snows have come and 
gone, and the country round seems ready to receive more, to 
hide till spring the nakedness of the land. Walking along the 
path through the fields, I come across old Martin, who with his 
two or three terriers running round his heels, and with a spade 
across his shoulder, is on his way to examine a favourite lurking- 
place of the fox among the tangled gorse of Sleggatt Covert. 
‘Good-mornin’, sir,’ is the old man’s greeting; ‘if this ‘ere 
weather holds, it’ll be jest right fer a bit o’ sport termorrer. The 
‘ounds is goin’ ter meet at Brammorthera Hall, as mebbe you're 
aware on ?’ 

Replying that I was aware of the fact, the old man continued 
to inform me that ‘His lordship and sum o’ t’ young laadies is 
comin’, and a reckon as there’ll be a rare good field, an’ there’s a 
sight o’ foxes i’ these ’ere covers. Are you comin’ down to t’ gorse 
with me this mornin’, sir?’ Having nothing better to do just 
then, I accept Martin’s proposition, and we journey along, chatting 
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pleasantly, the old man relating for my edification many fox- 
hunting stories of the forty odd years during which he has been 
connected with the hounds ; and master never had a servant more 
thorough or one whose heart was so much in his work. 

‘It’s as grand a cover as there is in the whole hunt,’ says 
Martin, as after traversing a field or two we come upon the place, 
situated upon the slopes opposite to us; and a more pleasant 
sight, or one which appeals more to a lover of nature, especially 
if he be a fox-hunter, I have never had the good fortune to 
view. The field slopes to the gorse, down the decline a little 
brook, which has followed the hedge-side for some distance, 


CHATTING PLEASANTLY 


here, swollen with rain and snow, overflows, and with a musical 
ripple makes its way to a pool half-hidden with bushes and rank 
grasses, down in the bottoms. The covert on the left-hand slope 
is the first that catches our attention, with its carpet of dead 
bracken, of a lovely golden brown, from amid the tangled wealth 
of which rises many a stunted whin-bush and gnarled hawthorn. 
A fence of posts and rails skirts it on the low side, along which at 
intervals rises the slender trunk of a silver birch, whose delicate 
beauty has in summer helped to make this spot a scene truly 
bewitching. In front of the covert, which is of a good age, a 
breadth of greensward, dotted here and there with brown whins, 
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stretches to the newer portion that clothes the slope opposite. 
This is now an expanse of short, dark branches, touched here and 
there with the green of the gorse bushes, while standing out in 
various places a birch or aspen seems by its more refined shape 
to give an extra charm to the scene. Looking down the slopes 
the fields spread right and left over the landscape, with patches 
of wood here and there, with snug little farmhouses nestling 
among the hills, from which thin columns of blue smoke curl 
upwards and melt away on the wintry air. A flight of rooks 
wing their way from the trees in a little wood straight before 
us; a magpie flies chattering across from the mazes of the 
old covert, while blackbirds innumerable hop around or flit — 
from place to place with their hoarse cries of alarm. On the 
ploughed fields and stubbles the wood-pigeons feed in flocks, 
chaffinches and sparrows hop about among the bushes, and the 
melancholy note of the yellowhammer rises from the branches 
of that old hawthorn. This is a South Yorkshire home of 
Reynard, his lurking-place and playground; and looking across 
the landscape to the distant hills beyond, the thoughts come of 
many a stretching gallop across country, which, though not quite 
as perfect a hunting district as further south among the Midland 
shires, has still chronicled many a good day’s sport and rattling spin. 

Martin, who looks on the scene before him more from the 
view of its being a good shelter, does not stand very long gazing, 
but makes his way to the fox-hole that it has been his errand to 
come and examine, and after finishing his work we stroll back 
to the bar-parlour of the ‘ White Duck,’ where, under the influence 
of a glass of whisky, the old man relates more of his tales. He has 
a never-ending supply of fox-hunting stories, has Martin, and, if 
anybody can just get into his good graces, he will relate for them 
many interesting episodes of the chase, some, perhaps, more 
or less exaggerated. Many a time have I come across him on 
some covert-side, to which we have galloped at a rattling pace from 
one further away, standing there with his terriers straining at 
the chains with which he holds them, and, spade in hand, ready, 
if required, to make short work of our quarry’s hiding-place, and 
put him once more afoot as the terriers draw him from his 
dismantled lair. ‘ Aye,’ he says, he remembers, when Jack Bonsil 
was huntsman, how they ran the same fox for four seasons, all 
during Jack’s time, and another one when his successor arrived, 
and of how the cunning little beast always slipped them some- 
where in a stack-yard. One day a farm-servant, having occasion 
to remove some straw from a stack, and putting his fork in, was 
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surprised and rather startled at seeing emerge from the straw the 
vanished fox, who, slipping down the ladder, was off and away 
in a twinkling. Poor fellow! his dodge was now discovered, 
and the next time the sound of the horn floated on his ears, and, 
after a spin round, he made for his old retreat, he found a stoppage 
in the form of the first whip, who had been despatched for that 
purpose. Without his. old hiding-place he was quite lost, and 
within half an hour afterwards, 
snarling defiance on the hounds, 
he was pulled down, and his 
tricks and devices were at an 
end. In the part of Yorkshire 
near Sleggatt Covert there 
exist a great number of 
stone quarries, and the 
refuse, the broken stone 
and sand from them, 
is shot down 
some incline 
and forms what 
are here called 
‘tips.’ These 
naturally are 
full of holesand 
crevices, where 
many a hard- 
pressed fox has 
found shelter 
from its pur- 
suers. I well 
remember once 


HE FOUND A STOPPAGE 


a rattling good run from 
Sleggatt, where we found, down 
through the Bottoms by Harrison 
Moor, up the hill and along the 
fallow, through the little village of Upper Whisford, down 
the slope opposite into Illey Gorse, out again without a pause 
for Brammorthera Gorse, through and away again, when the 
fox turned back towards Sleggatt, but being headed made for 
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beyond the Black Dene, straight for an old ‘tip.’ Here, however, 
the whip, cutting off a corner, was before him, and waited 
for his arrival, as, with the noisy pack in full cry, he dashed 
up the slope towards the sheltering stones. In spite of the 
horseman he went for the hole, but the thick lash of the 
hunting-whip shot through the air and, fairly lassooing him, 
pulled him right back. In a moment, disentangled, he dashed 
forward again, and in spite of all the endeavours of the whip, 
slipped under the horse and disappeared in a crevice, just as 
the leading hound was within a yard of him. ‘ Ah,’ says an old 
farmer seated near to Martin, ‘they is cunnin’ beggars, is foxes. 
A remember t’other night, when a wor goin’ out o’ t’ foldyard 
int’ t’ cloise, an’ a wor jest openin’ t’ little gate, when who should 
pop his heead up but Mister Fox. He wor jist comin’ in an’ a 
jist gooin’ awt, an’ so a looks at him an’ says, “‘ Th’art bawn to 
come in, are ’t,” an’ then he jist spins round, an’ off he goes by 
t’ church wall, darn our croft, an’ a reckon as he be ’t goss afore 
a wor back in t’ house. They lick out for outdaciousness.’ With 
which clinching statement the old man gazed round at everybody, 
and sitting back in his seat fell to musing, no doubt, of the days 
when he used to hunt a little, and when his blood coursed warmer 
than at present, as the notes of the horn, or the music of the 
hounds, sounded blithely on the air. 

And so the tales went on, of the various hunting feats they 
had witnessed or participated in—of what a fine old horse Squire 
So-and-So had, of the way in which he could skim over a five- 
barred gate, of what a splendid jump the Squire made last week, 
and whether he would hunt that chestnut mare next season, or 
sell her before. 

‘ Ah,’ says another of the company, who rode to hounds forty 
years ago, and who turns up even now, either in his trap or on 
foot, at the neighbouring meets, ‘ah, you can talk of the grand 
jumps over water and sich, down in t’ Leicestershire country, but 
nobody ivver made a finer one than Frank Barford’ (the huntsman) 
‘down at Millbank Wood, last season.’ 

And then the ancient sportsman described the soft muddy 
slope, the low, new-cut fence, half-sunk, the wide dyke, and some 
posts and rails on the other side coming up to meet the fence, 
just making the angle of the wood, and beyond, a slippery, muddy 
turnip-field. But the black hunter Barford was mounted on 
never faltered in his stride, as his rider brought him down the 
sloping field; coming at the fence he rose splendidly, and with 
a magnificent stretch landed safely among the yellow leaves of 
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the turnips on the opposite slope. The hounds met at the Hall 
that day, and it was the Squire who followed Barford down the 
field, but, fine horseman as he is, he drew rein at this place, and 
chose one a little less dangerous. . 

‘ Aye,’ says Martin ; ‘he’s a grand horse, but nowhere as good 
as old Broadcast that Hale rode when he was huntsman. Th’ 
owd horse wasn’t one of the fastest, but you couldn’t tire him. I 
remember, when Hale was ridin’ down in t’ Loveton country, how 
he put t’owd lad at a dyke, where t’grass on t’other side was 
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SKIM OVER A FIVE-BARRED GATE 


dangerous, because o’t water working under t’bank, an’ when the 
horse dropped th’ whole lot gev’ way, an’ Hale wor nearly 
drowned afore he could get up, and got a kick o’er t’nose, as 
a’most broke it; but he mounted again, for t’ horse worn’t hurt, 
an’ t’fox wor jist comin’ back again, wi’ t’hounds viewing him, 
an’ Hale rode with ’em again, an’ they had a grand run, an’ killed 
Ly Birkboro’ Wood, an’ Hale wi’ t’ blood running down his face 
and coat all t’ time.’ 
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Foxes are, as a rule, very plentiful in South Yorkshire, and ~ 


the three or four packs which hunt the district have always fairly 
large meets and good sport, though of course the level stretches 
of splendid racing country are not to be found here. Yet I have 
seen some fast forty minutes or more, across hill and dale, sending 
most of the hard riders to their second horses, and giving sport 
enough for the keenest enthusiast. Sleggatt Covert has been the 
starting-point of some grand runs. I remember one fine morning 
in December the hounds throwing off at this place, and finding 
as fresh, long-legged a fox as ever carried brush, which went away in 
dashing style. For five or six miles the hunt followed at a rattling 
pace, when the fox doubled a little as though to return, but, being 
headed, set his mask across country, never stopping until within 
sight of the small town of Eckingford, more than twelve miles 
from Sleggatt, where for the second time he doubled and came 
away again forhome. They lost him, but the next morning the 
farmer in whose land Sleggatt Covert is situated, passing through 
a neighbouring field, found across a stone, amid some whin bushes 
at the bottom of the slope, poor Reynard, cold and stiff. The long 
run had been too much for him, and he had succumbed within 
a stone’s throw of home. This was a notable run, more than 
twenty miles having been covered in a comparatively short 
period, over a country of hills and dales, stiff fences, and a few 
stone walls, to say nothing of that bugbear of all fox-hunters, 
barbed wire, which in some parts of the district, I regret to say, 
is very plentifully used, though in some cases taken down when 
the season opens. 

Nearly all the inhabitants of the South Yorkshire villages 
show a lively sportsmanlike interest in fox-hunting, doing all they 
can to preserve the foxes; they will hold open the gates, run a mile 
for a spade, work like navvies if a fox has to be unearthed, and 
will follow the hunt, if possible, from first to finish, no matter 
where they find themselves at the last, or how footsore or tired 
they may be. They have had the enjoyment; what does it 
matter? And so, with feelings like this, the sport is carried on 
in the southern portion of our largest county. One run from 
Sleggatt Covert has, I am convinced, seldom if ever been excelled 
for either sport or speed over the finest stretching pastures in 
the best of the great hunting shires. 

It was as grand a hunting morning as ever dawned, and the 
meet at the Four Lane Ends was, in consequence, one of the best 
during the season, horsemen riding in from every road and lane, 
some coming down the fields, taking a short cut, whilst the horses 
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fidgeted and champed madly at their bits, knowing quite as well 
as their riders, on seeing the scarlet coats arriving from all direc- 
tions, that the day ought to be a record one. At last a move 
was made for Berrythorpe Wood, where the hounds immediately 
on entering gave tongue, and made the bushy dell echo with their 
musical notes. Soon, ‘Tally-ho! Gone away!’ sounded from 
the low side, and the tones of the horn rang out on the air as 
Barford brought his ‘ dappled darlings’ together at the spot where 


A MOVE WAS MADE 


the fox had broken away ; and in a moment or so, with a grand 
chorus ringing out over the stubbles and fallows, the pack were 
hard on the scent, with the hunt following at a nice pace, 
straight away for the Black Dene, into the innermost recesses 
of which the fox plunged, the birds flying up from amid the 
bracken, and the leafless branches waving in the slight breeze 
above his head. Through it all he passed, and as, with a quick, 
cunning glance around, he emerged at the other end, and once 
more proceeded across the open, among the yellow leaves of a 
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turnip field, from the top corner of the covert the ringing view- 
halloo of the first whip sounded immediately, and echoed down 
the gorse among the stones and bracken; out came the hounds, 
viewed him across the opposite field just for an instant, and then 
away again past many a red-roofed homestead, through a stack- 
yard or two, with their wealth of golden straw and grain, fright- 
ening the ducks and fowls as he dashed in and out, his thoughts, 
no doubt, on the last visit that he paid when the beams of the 
moon shone on his lithe form as he prowled round the fowl- 
roost, or purloined some luckless old hen which had not been 
fastened up, and in her nest among the twigs of the hedge- 
bottom fell an easy prey to this midnight marauder. But now 
the sloping stubble-fields, the black hedge and hunting gate, 
.show the entrance to Sleggatt Covert, and into this welcome 
shelter, with a rustle among the whins and blackberry bushes 
the fox slips; but not for long does he stay, for soon rises close 
behind ‘the music of the noisy pack,’ as with joyful cries, 
amid the shouts of the huntsman and cracking of whips, they 
dash into the covert close upon his track. A perfect chorus of 
‘Halloos!’ and ‘Gone aways!’ which startle the rooks in the 
trees on the right, and send them in a dark cawing mass 
overhead, greets him as again he glides out lithely from 
beneath the mossy fence of posts and rails, and once more 
is off away down the hill, starting the chaffinches from among 
the whin bushes. Straight through the Bottoms he goes, by 
Harrison Moor, across the sandy flat, crossing the little brook, the 
rippling waters of which join the mill-dam near the wood corner, 
through the top part of Stirhouse Park, and away into Millbank 
Wood at the rear of the mill buildings, while the riders behind 
draw rein a little, and rise in their stirrups as they dash down the 
park sides to the muddy slope and wide ditch, with its stiff thorn 
fence right in front. But the horses are put at it, and away again 
they go, the crashing branches and dull thud behind telling of 
some luckless rider whose seat has not been sufficiently tight, 
or whose mount having jumped short has come down a cropper. 
Now there is a terrible bustle and excitement among the 
blackbirds and -wood-pigeons in the stubbles at the side, and 
amid the branches of the boundary hedge of the wood, as the 
hunted fox appears suddenly among them, but only for an 
instant, for he is now forcing his way up the hillside, among the 
young beeches and hazels, brushing through the detaining 
brambles, and breaking from the other hedge as the hounds dash 
into the wood at the place he entered. Away to the brow of the 
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hill, over the fallow, in a bee line for the gate at the top, across 
the road, and up the stubble, beyond which the moss-grown roof 
and grey gables of Brammorthera Hall appear above the slope. 
Over the velvety grass of the home paddock, starting the mistress’s 
pony, who runs round excitably with ears erect and tail straight 
out, knowing as well as possible what the sound means that 
comes nearer and nearer to him from the valley below. Over 
the brick wall of the kitchen garden, in and out, among forcing 
pots and frames, through the half-open wicket, down the orchard 
behind the stables, and across the old lane, knee-deep in brown 
decayed leaves, between the young trees in the little roadside 
spinney, atid over the intervening fields into Brammorthera 
Gorse, the green bushes of which top the hill right in front. 
Here comes the first real check. of the day. The huntsman 
arrives, and cheerily encourages his hounds, whose white, waving 
sterns are seen above the grass of the covert, while the musical 
chorus every now and again rings out; but the fox is evidently 
determined to stick to this shelter as long as possible. Suddenly a 
more prolonged note comes from the low corner, and immediately, 
‘Hark to him, Reckless!’ floats down in the tones of the hunts- 
man’s voice from the top of the gorse, as he recognises the voice of 
one of his hounds. ‘ Halloo! halloo! ’ sounds instantly after, as once 
more the quarry takes to the open with half the pack close behind, 
while the hillsides and covert ring again with the chorus of madly 
joyous notes as they view him right before them over twelve 
acres of stubble. The horses, well breathed again, dash forward 
with renewed vigour, and away sweeps the hunt once more 
across the fallows and pastures, past a staring ploughman with 
his team, frightening a flock of sheep which fly huddled 
together to the further corner of the field. And now the hard- 
riding men come to the front as the field weeds out, and when 
the slope leading to Thurton Rookery is reached, the hunts- 
man with a very thin following sit down to it, the rest of the 
hunt tailed off and scattered over the fields in the rear. With 
his mask set for the tangled woodland of the Rookery, the 
fox makes forward, but on second thoughts simply runs round, 
and dashes down into an old disused quarry overgrown with 
grass and hazel-bushes, with the leading hounds close to his 
brush. Out again, up the hill, over a grass-grown, stony 
cross-road, past the decaying masonry and rotting timbers 
of an old mill, through the Carr Spinneys, and away as though 
for Slack’s Hollows. But once more they view him across the 
uplands as he dashes into the stack-yard at Brook-Hall Manor, 
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right across the paddock at the back, over the low walland sunk 
fence, with not five yards between Reckless, the leading hound, 
and poor Pug’s brush, down the sloping field in front, and just 
before Kinsford Brook is gained he is rolled heels over head 
and killed, a joyful chorus rising from amid the fields and black- 
thorn hedges as Barford dashes among his hounds, and, after 
presenting the brush, swings the dismembered body aloft. Out 
of seventy or more who started from Brammorthera Gorse, eight 
or nine now slip from their saddles, have recourse to their flasks 
and sandwich cases while they discuss the run, and afterwards, as 
by twos and threes the stragglers arrive, give them the details of 
the kill. They were in at the death, and it is with very satisfied 
minds when the chase is abandoned that they ride home in the 
gloaming between the leafless hedgerows, while 


The crow makes wing to rooky woods, 


the labourers turn homeward from their work in the fields, and the 
close of another day comes quickly on amid the fields and lanes 
of the fox-hunting country of South Yorkshire. 


HOMEWARDS 
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ON ELEPHANT BACK 


BY GUSTAV SPINKA 


‘Hic Rhodus, hic salta!’ 


‘I HAVE spent some of the happiest days of my married life in 
camp and howdah,’ said Mrs. Hearsey, the accomplished wife of 
Mr. Lionel Hearsey, a hospitable ‘Talukdar’ or magnate in the 
north of Oude, who at that time was arranging a shooting excur- 
sion for the General Prince Louis Esterhazy, by whose kindness 
I was allowed to participate in the venture. This lady sub- 
sequently told me many a delightful story—how she shot her 
first sambur-stag, how she watched for a tiger, how a roguish 
elephant bolted with the luncheon basket and thus reduced the 
party to a state of starvation—and so forth. But the most 
amusing of her narratives was that of an adventure of a certain 
Mr. Tiro, who, on one occasion, in the excitement of a search 
after big game, suddenly jumped off his elephant to chase on foot 
a wounded peacock. Having at last, after a desperate race, 
succeeded in getting hold of its tail, he seemed to be on the point 
of being carried into space by the fluttering bird, when a startled 
gon-stag nearly knocked him down and caused him to let go his 
coveted spoil. 

The younger members of Hearsey’s ‘ happy sporting family ’— 
an amiable girlish trio—had also some experience of jungle-life, and 
seconded ably the good lady when she gave me the sound advice : 
‘ Novices in elephant-riding usually try to keep their seats in a stiff 
and unbecoming way, instead of letting themselves go in natural 
harmony with the motions of their howdah. Try to get as soon 
as possible on your “sea-legs,” and, above all, beware of over- 
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excitement, which otherwise might confound your mahout, and 
your elephant as well, and cause you a deal of vexation and dis- 
appointment.’ 

Now, grateful as I was for this well-intentioned advice, I felt 
quite sure that, even without it, I was not destined to be 
outdone by women, not even by the Hearseys! Why, had I not, 
as a boy, killed a sparrow with the very first shot I ever fired, and 
two years later, as a cadet, won the distinction of a marksman ? 
Had I not, as a lieutenant, spent my furloughs in shooting excur- 
sions, and even written a book—‘ Hunting Pictures from Tran- 
sylvania ’—which was so favourably received by the late Crown 
Prince Rudolph and by Prince Bismarck? And, last but not least, 
had Inot on a former occasion made a close acquaintance with at 
least one tiger, which at night-time got clandestinely so near to me 
that I could almost feel its breath, but which vanished in the 
high grass before I could turn round to face it on fair terms? 
That I did not bag it was surely not my own fault. 

As to my liability to over-excitement, I could not help remem- 
bering that once upon a time I chased, with an empty gun in my 
hand, a wounded bear, and exposed myself to the cross-fire from 
my fellow-hunters. But that had happened years ago, and could 
not occur again. 

I don’t believe in superstitions, yet it seemed no good omen 
that, on the morning of my start from Hearsey’s bungalow for the 
camp, I frightened a team of bullocks off the high road. They 
overturned their cart, burying their driver, an old man, beneath 
it. Of course, I stopped my trap and extricated the poor fellow 
from his awkward position. He complained of his right arm being 
hurt, but having satisfied myself in a practical way, by offering 
him a rupee which I allowed him only to grasp with this limb 
stretched out to its utmost limits, that there was no bone broken 
nor a joint dislocated, I hurried on to the rendezvous. The camp 
furnished every reasonable comfort. There were, it is true, only a 
scratch lot of elephants, but we had an ample number of very 
good shikaries, and Mr. Hearsey was confident of being able to 
show us one or two tigers and some panthers, besides other big 
game. 

Mounting our elephants, we started on the following morning 
for the jungle. I did not feel so much at ease in my howdah as 
I had expected I should. My elephant, a venerable dame whom 
I named ‘ The Heck,’ was lazy, and when urged to ‘ go on’ adopted 
a rather hard and jolting gait. I tried to keep my seat by prop- 
ping myself with my legs, elbows, and back as tightly as possible 
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against the four sides of the howdah; but as I soon got tired of 
this, I assumed the laissez-faire attitude, recommended me by 
Mrs. Hearsey, and underwent patiently a course of jostling and 
buffeting which became quite intolerable, and compelled me to 
resort again to stubborn resistance. 

On entering the jungle we formed into a line. The time had 
now apparently arrived when I was to get on my ‘sea-legs,’ so 
that I might be able to handle my gun with something like 
freedom. At that moment, I felt myself supreme above every- 
thing there might be crouching in the bush. Resting my right 
hand on my weapon, and my left on the front bar of the howdah, 
I waited for some time to see the denizens of the forest, when 
‘ Heck,’ terror-stricken by the sight of a wild pig, which she seemed 
to have accidentally kicked out of a tuft of grass, suddenly stopped 
and shrieked, and was then precipitated forward by a tremendous 
blow from her mahout. The indirect effect of this rough inter- 
ference with my elephant was most startling. I was at first 
violently thrown forward, and then dashed backward upon my 
seat. Enraged by this sudden collapse of my dignity, I jumped 
to my feet, grasping my gun; but, by this time, I could not see 
anything more of the boar. Happily, prudence soon prevailed 
over the spirit of revenge. The boar had not such grand tusks 
as would be worth preserving; nor did our Indian cook know 
how to prepare such game, and even if he had known he could 
not have got it, as our attendants were true Mohammedans, and 
would not even touch such an unclean animal. Having thus by 
a logical argument, common, probably, to all blundering hunters, 
disposed of the vexed question, I could afford to hearken with 
sympathetic interest to the reports of the other guns. 

When, about two hours later, we entered a tract of reed-grass, 
in which a panther was supposed to be hiding, I had improved my 
upright position to such a degree that I was able to take some 
exercise in aiming at objects in different directions. I had just 
satisfied myself for the twentieth time of the hopelessness of 
shooting from a howdah, unless the elephant ‘ stood still like a 
rock at the right moment,’ when, about thirty yards in front of 
me, there suddenly rose the head and back of a large panther 
above the grass! The brute did not seem to notice my presence, 
as it looked towards my neighbour. ‘Stop, stop,’ I coaxingly 
whispered to my mahout, and then, seeing that he did not obey 
me, and that the panther was going to start, I repeated quickly 
in native idiom ‘tat, tat!’ in a voice rising from a moderate 
staccato to a thunder-clapping furioso, and shook at the same time 
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the lazy fellow out of his sleep. But instead of stopping my 
elephant he hurried her on as if we were going to catch the 
panther alive, and all I could do was to pull both triggers before 
the beast disappeared from my view. 

During the following few days I fired, under similar circum- 
stances and with the same effect, at two tigers. One of these 
slipped into a swamp and stuck to it so obstinately that we were 
able to surround him with six elephants within a space of not 
more than twenty yards in diameter. Here, then, the brute was 
crouching in the mire, so close in front of me that I could have 
hurled my rifle at its head, if I had been able to see it; for the 
cane was so high and dense that even the elephants disappeared in 
it like so many mice in green corn. I had no time now to think 
of Mrs. Hearsey’s kind advice. In vain I implored and ordered 
my mahout to make for the tiger, which, so I thought, would thus 
be compelled to put in an appearance either by way of charging 
us or by making bolt. But alas! so far from imparting to my 
mahout some of my own enthusiasm, which ought to have made 
him go anywhere and do anything, I confused him, and ‘ Heck’ 
went, with uplifted trunk and tail, and pricked-up ears, hither and 
thither without bringing me a bit nearer to the desired spot. 
Ultimately an angry roar rose above the din, caused by shrieking 
elephants and shouting mahouts. ‘Heck’ stepped quickly back- 
wards, throwing me forward and half overboard. Swerving to the 
rear, she hurled me violently from one side of the howdah to the 
other. At the same time, something like a ricochetting cannon- 
ball flew through the rustling cane near her tail, and a few seconds 
after I heard, in quick succession, two shots fired by the Prince, 
who had wisely posted himself about fifty yards off at a narrow 
break in the cane. The fugitive, however, escaped into a most 
difficult part of the swamp, which soon put a stop to our further 
pursuit. By-the-bye, this was the only one of twenty-one tigers 
the Prince had ever shot at without bringing it to bag. Buta 
few days after our return from the jungle this tiger’s head was 
recovered, and sent on to him by Mr. Hearsey. 

On a subsequent occasion ‘ Heck ’ plunged with me into a deep 
swamp, and it was only with the utmost difficulty she got us 
out again. I now resolved to part company from her, and was 
provided with another elephant, also a female. On the following 
morning, whilst we were proceeding through an extensive swamp 
in search of game, we got separated into two groups and were 
hidden from each other by a thick growth of cane and trees. No 
voice or shot had for some time indicated our respective positions, 
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when all at once the silence was broken by cries proceeding from 
a point a few hundred yards in advance. What it meant I did 
not know, and had no time to ascertain; for the mahouts began 
to shout and to hammer the heads of our elephants mercilessly 
with their formidable guiding-hooks ; our attendants sprang from 
their back-seats in the howdah on to the hips of the animals 
and belaboured them furiously with heavy cudgels. Were these 
berserkers going to kill our poor elephants? Obviously they were 
in a highly ‘ run-a-mok’ state, and would, perhaps, kill us as soon 


‘HECK’ PLUNGED INTO A DEEP SWAMP 


as they had ‘done for’ our carriers! To make matters worse, I 
could not possibly stop their brutal work, for I was shaken and 
tossed about in my howdah like dice im a box, and stood in 
imminent danger of being knocked altogether out of shape. 
Thanks to the very thick skin with which nature mercifully 
clothes the elephants, the demons did not succeed further than to 
force them into a mad race, which, however, came to a standstill 
at a strange and unexpected sight. There lay the luckless ‘ Heck ’ 
in the middle of a little stream, at its exit from the swamp, on her 
right side, breathing heavily through her trunk, which she held 
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above water. She had evidently got into a quicksand and had to 
be released. Seeing that the pieces of wood some men tried 
to push underneath her failed to assist in her repeated efforts to 
extricate herself, I ventured to propose the use of ropes, but was 
answered by Mr. Hearsey only with a suggestive smile. When, 
however, the experts arrived at their wits’ end, and poor ‘ Heck’ 
seemed almost exhausted, I went to work. She had by this time 
turned with her head towards us, and showed only her back, the 
upper part of her shoulders, and her head above water. I then 
appropriated from the pad-elephants two stout girdle-ropes and 
tied them into one, the middle part of which we managed to pass 
round her hind quarters. Then I put on each end of the rope ten 
or twelve men (whom in case of failure I intended to replace by 
two elephants). Ata given signal we pulled our hardest, whilst 
‘ Heck’ at the same time was urged on to make a last effort. Her 
hind parts being thus supported and pushed forward by the action 
of the rope, she was able to lift her forelegs and to gain, in short 
swaying steps, better ground, until she was triumphantly placed 
on terra firma. 

This happy result was, no doubt very gratifying to me as a 
mere novice in the management of elephants. But my self- 
confidence as a marksman was gone ; for, though I had somewhat 
revived it by a masterly shot at a fine chitul-stag (this was the 
only time my mahout and elephant acted together with me in 
perfect harmony), all was wrong again as soon as I had to fire 
from a jolting howdah at a bounding animal. In fact, the worst 
was yet to come. 

On the last day of our sojourn in the jungle, Mr. Hearsey and 
I fired almost simultaneously at a large male panther, his ball 
smashing the animal’s right hind leg. Seeing that the panther 
after a short run sat down on his haunches, I went straight for 
him. But when I had approached to about forty yards, and my > 
mahout was supposed to give me a fair chance by stopping the 
elephant, the panther, notwithstanding his disabled limb, charged 
us with surprising fury. My elephant turned sideways and I was 
only able to fire, somehow, when the panther had just landed 
under my howdah. After this he disappeared. It was truly heart- 
rending to see the brute escape a second time. But what meant 
the strange fluttering of his tail? My gravest suspicions were 
realised when, after further pursuit, Mr. Hearsey found and 
killed the panther. I had—my pen hesitates to reveal the 
whole truth—in my over-excitement discharged the shot-barrel of 
my ‘rifle gun’ (a combination of both, used by continentals for 
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big and small game), and had almost shot off the panther’s tail at- 
its root! The first was nothing less than a disgraceful crime, the 
second at least an aggravating circumstance. 

On the same evening that the above took place I was, as a 
matter of course, the most observed personage at the dinner-table. 
And yet, I would have sooner suffered a bite or two by this very 
panther than the moral mosquito stings to which I was treated 
by the two master sportsmen. And when I retired to my tent for 
rest, in my dreams, through the whole night, I was perseveringly 
stitching a mutilated tail on to a panther without ever finishing 


AT A GIVEN SIGNAL WE PULLED OUR HARDEST 


the task, being all the time in fear of seeing the Hearseys’ curious 
eyes peep into my nocturnal workshop and hearing them laugh at 
my expense. 

Next day, soon after our return to Mr. Hearsey’s hospitable 
bungalow, there was a grand dinner-party, among whom I found 
Mr. Tiro, a very sympathetic brother sportsman. He, like other 
gentlemen, asked if we had had good sport, but I, not without much 
anxiety and some plaintive glances at the Prince and our host, 
left it with becoming modesty to these gentlemen to give an answer, 
and they were magnanimous enough not to reveal my secrets. 
Strange to say, Mrs. and the Misses Hearsey did not show anything 
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like the kindly interest they evinced as to my success when we 
started out for the jungle; and I could not but ascribe their 
eloquent silence to a tender regard for my wounded susceptibilities. 
No doubt, the suspicious shot mark on the panther’s skin had 
aroused their natural feminine curiosity, and they somehow or other 
had found out all about it. When, after dinner, we adjourned to 
the drawing-room, and Miss Lilla seated herself, like a modern 
incarnation of Diana, on a couch covered by a splendid tiger skin, 
how much happier I should have felt had I been the object of her 
admiration instead of her pity ! 

I went away with a somewhat depressed heart, and with a 
number of blue tender spots on my body. But these latter marks 
of a desperate struggle against adverse circumstances soon 
vanished. To my brightening spirits my misadventures appeared 
in a humoristic and quite refreshing light. When I thought of 
the happy hunting-grounds I had just wandered through, my heart 
filled with gratefulness to all to whom I was indebted for the 
pleasure. of my trip, and with the hope of improving at the next 
opportunity upon my last record made on an elephant’s back. 
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COLT-HUNTING IN THE NEW FOREST 
BY LORD ARTHUR CECIL 
Amone the many sports of which our old country boasts, very 


little mention has been made of the ways in which the wild or 
semi-wild ponies are caught in the various districts in which they 


A WELL-CARED-FoR FOREST COLT 


are reared, when such an operation becomes necessary. I re- 
member reading with much interest the account of a ‘round up’ 
of the Longmynd ponies described by Mr. Hill, but I do not 
remember ever having seen any account of the process either 
on Exmoor, Dartmoor, or the Welsh Mountains. Possibly the 
catching of individuals of the above breeds is done at annual 
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‘rounds up’ or by a large party, and merely partakes of the nature 
of a gathering of sheep or cattle. 

On the New Forest, however, where many of the owners of 
the ponies are men who have to work hard at other occupations, 
or who are not able to afford to keep servants to look after 
their stock, and where, moreover, the ponies are scattered in 
herds which have no relation to ownership, when a pony has to 
be caught for branding, or tail-marking, or any other purpose, it 
generally has to be caught by its owner, with perhaps two or 


A FRIEND FINDS HER 


three assistants ; and it is no uncommon thing for an owner to 
have to hunt days and days, or, if he is busy, to wait months and 
occasionally years, till some kind friend tells him into what part 
of the Forest the desired animal may have strayed or been acci- 
dentally driven. 

As a rule ponies are very conservative both about their haunts 
and their associates, but at times, when rudely disturbed from ~ 
their usual ground, or when separated from their ordinary com- 
panions, they will wander about from place to place till they 
either find their old haunts and friends, or console them- 
selves permanently elsewhere. Very often, too, they and their 
companions get into enclosures, and the people who drive them 
out are not very particular about separating them from their 
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company, or about driving them out the same way as they went 
in, and this is a very fruitful source of ponies straying ‘into 
mischief’ or getting into ‘bad company,’ as the natives graphi- 
cally express it. From all the above causes, it is no unusual 
thing to hear of ‘a colt’ (which is the generic name for all ponies 


THE BosOM OF HER FAMILY 


in the Forest) perhaps eight or ten miles from where it is fondly 
imagined she is contentedly feeding. 

There are some two-year-olds and three-year-olds who are, ° 
perhaps, separated or driven away from their mothers or from the 
bosom of their family who become wanderers on the face of the 
earth, and though, perhaps, they may not get actually ‘into 
trouble’ (that is, be pounded), yet they are constantly changing 
their companions, and do not settle down until they themselves 
become mothers. 

All ‘colts’ in the Forest are required by the Court of Ver- 
derers to be branded with their owner’s special brand and tail- 
marked. Of course the branding, once effectually done, ought 
not to require to be done again; but the tail-mark is apt to grow 
out and require renewing, and then there has to be a colt-hunt. 

This tail-marking may merit a description. The Forest is 
divided into four Walks, and ‘an agister’ is appointed to. each 
walk by the Verderers to see that their regulations are properly 
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enforced, and that no beasts or colts are turned out unless they 
are duly observed. Each of these four men has a distinctive tail- 
mark, and, as a rule, all are wonderfully clever at identifying the 
ownership of any animal ‘in their tail-mark,’ no matter to what 
part of the Forest it may have roamed. It is a great boon, when 
colt-hunting, if the owner of the missing animal can obtain the 
valuable assistance of the agister in whose mark the pony is (or 
ought to be) when going to look for it. 

Having thus somewhat digressed from my subject of colt- 
hunting, I will now proceed to describe the actual process. I 
had lost a mare which I had bought nearly two years before, 
and, indeed, nobody could ever swear to having seen her since 
my brand was put on her, while it was certain that there were 
at least four other mares of the same company so like that 
it was next to impossible to distinguish them unless you could 
get close enough to examine each individual brand. This was 
no easy matter, as they all belonged to the very wildest class of 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC COLT-HUNTER 


ponies, whose ancestors had for generations inhabited the same 
locality, or, in the Forest language, had always ‘haunted’ round 
Penerley. Penerley, it should be remarked, is a wooded part, 
and these ponies were quite up to hiding in the woody glades if 
anybody made his appearance to look for them. 
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We were continually hearing of this pony, but could never 
quite be sure of her; some people said she had a sucker, but 
when we rode out we could never see a mare like her with a 
sucker ; then somebody else would say they saw ‘the mare on 


A CONFERENCE 


such and such a day’ but ‘she hain’t got no sucker,’ and then we 
could only see the mares like her with suckers. Once we were 
sure we had her in the winter-time, when her coat was very 
thick, and drove her (as we thought) in; but not a vestige of my 
brand could be seen, though the brand of her previous owner, 
who was also the owner of all the others like her, was quite plain. 
At last, when we had almost given her up, supposing she had 
strayed from the Forest and been sold to defray expenses, or 
otherwise gone a-missing, we had authentic information from Mr. 
Chandler, the agister, that she had been seen about two miles 
from her usual haunt with our brand quite plain on her summer 
coat, and a fine yearling filly still sucking her. 

I was on the Forest at the time when Chandler rode up with 
his very welcome news, and my friend Mr. Reid was with me, 
photographing some of the beautiful scenes with which this 
article 1s embellished. 

We immediately held a conference, and resolved to go out on 
the morrow to drive in her and her yearling, and tail-mark and 
brand them in such a way that in future there could be no 
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mistake. We spent the rest of that day going round the various 
groups of ponies we could get near, and inspecting them and the 
lords of the harems which run amongst the mares from April till 
August, under the auspices of the Verderers and the New Forest 
Pony-breeding Association. 

We found them mostly ‘shading’ with the cattle in the 
different pools around Sway and Brockenhurst, and got some very 
good chances of photographing them, more especially a group at 
the back of Hinchelsea, wherein we were helped by several well- 
known Forest characters. We were also fortunate in finding 
seventeen Galloway cows and calves, which are running at large 
on the Forest, and are proving themselves as hardy or hardier 
than the native Forest cattle—which, by the way, appear to be 
strongly crossed with the Channel Island breeds. 

The next morning saw us early astir. The writer, weighing 
close on seventeen stone, was mounted on a stallion 13°3 hands 
high, whose sire was a thoroughbred horse and his mother a pony ; 


he was accompanied by his bailiff, mounted on a Scotch-bred 
pony, a granddaughter of the celebrated ‘Mars,’ bred by Mr. 
Martin of Auchendennan, around whose neck were fastened halters, 
without which nobody goes to the Forest, together with field- 
glasses, and possibly in some hidden recess, but safe from 
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oy 


‘SHADING’ 


accidents of the John Gilpin order, a flask containing ‘just a 
wee tastin’ o’ the Auld Kirk.’ 

The rendezvous was fixed ten miles away, near Lord Montagu’s 
most lovely place, Beaulieu, or rather right beyond it. Our artist 


FOREST COLTS 
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friend was overjoyed at the many chances of snaps he got, and we 
were perhaps long in starting, so that when we got on to Beaulieu 
Heath we were obliged to hurry, for fear of keeping Chandler, who 
was to meet us, waiting. Skirting a gravel-pit here, changing 
leys for rabbit-holes there, crossing ruts hidden in heather, away 
our ponies galloped amongst ground that only New Forest ponies 
—or at any rate those accustomed to the Forest—could stand 
up in; and we arrived not so very late, though, in view of the hard 
day before us, we had perhaps unduly bucketed our little gees. 


Agreeing to divide our forces, two of us took through the 
woods around Culverley and Penerley, while Chandler and 
another took through Beaulieu north gate. Our search was 
fruitless, but, after riding through some of the most lovely bits of 
the Forest, we came to a small rise in the ground, met the rest of 
our party, and proceeded to examine the various groups of ponies 
visible through the glasses. At last our quarry was spied feeding 
in some low scrub, in soft ground where we could hardly ride for 
fear of being bogged; however, though we could not get very 
near her, we were tolerably sure of her—at least, so sure that we 
felt that if we rode her in and examined her no other owncr 
could find fault should she not prove to be ours. Of course, it 
should always be borne in mind that reckless hunting for one 
pony may do a lot of harm to others, and should never be undertaken 
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unless absolutely necessary ; for, as I endeavoured to explain in 
the beginning, the less these wild ponies are disturbed the better. 
However, in this case it had to be done, and the question then 
before us was first where to drive her, and next how to get her 
away from her companions without disturbing them much? I 
should mention that she had a good dark brown yearling filly 
running beside her, and, though considerably more than a year 
old, it was still sucking her. 

As I said, the ground they were on was unridable, even to 
the stallion I rode, which was bred and brought up in the 
Forest and broken by one of the most daring and enthusiastic 
colt-hunters even amongst the colt-hunting Foresters; so it was 
determined to try to drive the whole company on to firmer 
ground, then separate the two required and ride them into Ipley 
Farm for branding and tail-marking. 

They left the soft ground without much difficulty, going at a 
hard gallop, jumping from tufts of grass to bog-myrtle bushes, 


AT LAST OUR QUARRY WAS SPIED 


tree-stumps, anything which afforded a foothold, and away went 
four of us as hard as we could, helter-skelter amongst ground 
which would have made our hair lift our caps from our heads 
had we had time to look at what we were galloping over—but we 
hadn’t. Sometimes we had a dim sort of vision of yawning ruts 
nine or ten inches deep, and perhaps the same distance apart, 
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and we wondered whether we should get through the ten yards 
of these ruts across which we were going. They appeared to 
have been made by generations of commoners in their exercise 
of the ‘common of turbary,’ and no two generations ever seemed 
to have followed the same tracks. 


A FOREST STALLION 


However, these things have to be crossed, and the great ex- 
citement of colt-hunting—and the difference between it and any 
other form of riding—is that, no matter what the ground may be, 
you must make your line to that point which shall keep the hunted 
one’s head in the direction required. As this entails riding over 
tree stumps, small marl pits, bogs, rabbit-holes, whin bushes, an 
occasional plank or passage over an otherwise impassable bog or 
stream, or through holly-bushes, under spreading beeches or oaks, 
it becomes at times very rough work. 

In this case Chandler, by a masterly bit of galloping, separated 
the mare and yearling from the rest at the very outset. It struck 
me she did not care much for her company, and soon I had the 
chance of taking up the running, of which I was glad, for my 
little stallion could not bear to see another taking the lead, and 
was getting rather too keen. He wanted no riding, he had his 
eye on the hunted ones, and with several loud neighs we had a 
sharp burst over the open ground between Ipley and the Beaulieu 
and Marchwood road ; but they turned before they reached the 
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road, and throwing me out by taking through some low alders, 
they were in danger of regaining their old ground. From this 
they were sharply turned by Mr. Burden, the Beaulieu Vet., a 
well-known colt-hunter with the happy knack of always turning 
up at the right moment. 

Now they were again taken in hand by Chandler, and away 
they went at a tremendous pace, clearly meaning either to ford 
the Ipley river, and so get to open galloping ground, or to hide 
amongst the bushes around the stream, for I fancy this mare 
was one of the hiding kind. Here, again, they were reckoning 
without their host, for they were met full in the face by my 


HALTERING IN ForREST FASHION 


bailiff Mathison, who with a crack of his whip, and a yell proceed- 
ing from lungs bred in the pure air of Scotland, turned them back 
full on the gates of Ipley farmhouse. These gates not being open, 
they scudded by, but here my stallion, with a frantic scream, and 
knowing his ground a deal better than I did, took the law into his 
own hands and dashed into the thicket beyond the house. With 
what was left of me I managed to crack my whip and ‘ whisper’ 
softly in front of the ponies, and so head them back towards the 
farm gates, by this time judiciously opened by Mathison. Even 
then our friends did not succumb until there had been some 
very pretty dancing—pas-de-quatre—on the part of Chandler, the 
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Vet., and the two wild ponies on the green in front of Ipley; 
and when they did take the gates it was only with the intention 
of spinning down the old drift way and off to Decoy Pond, in which 
amiable intention they were frustrated by the wary Mathison, 
now dismounted and whip in hand. 

I had remained in the thicket picking up the pieces of me so 
freely scattered in the wild but exceedingly useful rush made by 
my worthy old ‘Long-Trump,’ and just arrived in time to see 
them facing into the gateway. Then by kind consent of Mrs. 
Harris, the hospitable wife of Lord Montagu’s tenant at Ipley, 
we got the ponies into a corner of the farmyard, caught them in 


THREE TRUE-BORN FORESTERS 


true Forest fashion, heated our irons and put a brand on the two 
fugitives which they will carry, and we hope legibly, to the end 
of their days. 

I have selected this hunt to describe as a typical one; there 
was nothing exceptionally exciting about it, but it was very fast 
while it lasted, and though in good truth the ground was rough 
enough for anything, we did not have to contend with many bogs 
or soft places, or even to cross the river. On another occasion, 
between Ipley and Decoy Pond, after an exciting gallop of an 
hour and a quarter, the colt took to the Ipley river ; when we went 
in she came out, and vice versd for two hours, until a couple of us 
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waded from above and below, while a couple of others were ready — 
to drive her away from the river. Ultimately, after riding some 
distance in our wet clothes, we managed to drive her in. Stories 
of a similar description can be heard ad infinitum, when a few 
ardent colt-hunters gather round a pot of beer. 

The love of colt-hunting is deeply ingrained in the breast of 
every true-born Forester, and even miles away from the Forest 
the first thing that Foresters begin to talk about to one who knows 
the Forest is, how such a thing happened when they were driving 
So-and-so’s colt into Wood Fidley pound, or out of Denny 
enclosure, or something of that kind. 


A GATHERING OF NEW Forest Donkeys 


To-day, however, when we had had some sandwiches, Xc., 
while our horses were resting tied to the bushes, we were joined 
by our photographic friend, now become an enthusiastic colt- 
hunter, and as the afternoon was still young, we turned our atten- 
tion to gathering a few New Forest donkeys together for him to 
make a picture. When this was done—though the donkeys 
were quite as bad to drive as ponies—we wended our way home 
past Decoy Pond, Beaulieu Road Station, and Denny New En- 
closure, across the Forest till we came out nearly opposite to the 
New Park gate on the Lyndhurst and Brockenhurst road ; when 
falling in again with Mr. Reid we got a splendid chance of photo- 
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A Gipsy ENCAMPMENT 


graphing a gipsy encampment, after which, mounting our ponies, 
we returned home after an eight hours’ ride in one of the most 
lovely and romantic districts in England. 


HOME FROM THE FOREST WITH A ‘TRUANT 
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GAMES AT ETON 


BY F. B. ELLIOT 


Many great cricketers and most great oarsmen have come from 
Eton, and Etonians have played no small part among those public 
schooimen who have made names for themselves in all depart- 


ments of sports and games. The public may follow with interest 
their doings at Putney, Lord’s, Queen’s Club, or wherever their 
prowess is displayed, but for the most part are utterly ignorant of 
the circumstances in which their eye was trained or their muscle 
developed. Of Eton herself, her methods, and characteristics, 
something is tolerably familiar to many, but of her games—which 
parents sometimes think occupy too much of her attention—very 
little is known to the outside world. To them ‘The Rafts,’ ‘Upper 
Club,’ ‘ The Field,’ ‘ The Wall’ convey nothing, or, at best, a mean- 
ing of the vaguest description, yet to Etonians the words are full 
of the pleasantest associations, recalling scenes which memory 
saves— 

Mirrors bright for her magic cave, 

Wherein may steadfast eyes behold 

A self that groweth never old. 


Beyond the facts that turn up, with the regularity of the pro- 
verbial bad shilling, in every article on the school—that Wellington 
made a flattering remark about the playing fields, that George ITI. 
was never happier than when watching the boys at play, and 
that Canning was once a ‘sitter’ in the procession of boats—very 
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little is told of rowing and cricket at Eton ; and the games which 
are peculiar to her are Greek to the uninitiated. 

The present article aims at supplying some little information 
on both classes of games—a sketch of the special features of those 
which the school shares with the world at large, and an explana- 
tion of those which are itsown. Under the former heading come, 
first, rowing, cricket, and racquets; and, secondly, beagling and 
athletic sports, which, though not strictly games, deserve mention 
ins ‘ Magazine of Sports and Pastimes.’ In the second class come 
‘the field game,’ the ‘wall game,’ and fives. And here I must 
offer a preliminary apology—to Etonians, if I have nothing to say 
that is new to them, and if in my endeavour to make my meaning 
plain I should ever introduce into an Eton game any terms other 
than those which tradition sanctions (say, for instance, in the field 
game, ‘forwards’ for ‘ bully’), and to the general reader, if in 
shunning the Scylla of Eton jealousy I fall into the Charybdis 
of unintelligibility, and leave him more mystified than ever by 
the intricacies of Eton games and phraseology. 

One can’t do two things at once, says a veracious proverb— 
or, as the Irish orator put it, ‘a man can’t be in two places at 
once, barring he’s a bird’—and no more can a boy who is not 
the exception to this Hibernian rule. Consequently a new boy 
usually decides at once to be either a ‘ wet-bob’ or ‘ dry-bob,’ and 
during his Eton career the oarsman has very little experience of 
cricket—and vice versd. True, there is a nondescript pastime 
known as ‘ Aquatics’ (a form of cricket which recognises very few 
M.C.C. rules) ; and a four of exceptionally courageous (not to say 
reckless) dry-bobs is an occasional sight on the river at the slack 
period of the summer term. But this poaching on another's 
preserves is for the most part treated with contempt by any self- 
respecting individual. ‘Passing’ is the first ordeal the ‘ wet-bob’ 
has to undergo; indeed, he is not a ‘wet-bob’ till he has ‘passed’ 
the examination in swimming which takes place at Cuckoo Weir 
and Athens—the two bathing-places. One by one the shivering 
row of small boys plunges in and swims (or does not swim, as the 
case may be) round a post some thirty yards distant, having to 
prove to the satisfaction of the presiding master that he can rescue 
himself if upset in his clothes. This precaution was found 
necessary when a boy was drowned some twenty years ago—and 
none too soon, one would suppose—for half a century earlier 
there was a superstition—partially based on fact—that one life 
would be lost in this manner every three years. A further safe- 
guard has been instituted in the shape of watermen, who in 
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picturesque blue suits and capacious punts are stationed at short 
intervals along the bank, to right swamped boats and fish up 


. their crews, an occupation that keeps them pretty busy in the 


summer. Besides ‘ passing ’ and watermen, several other institu- 
tions connected with Eton aquatics deserve a passing glance. 
‘The Rafts’ is the comprehensive title of the boathouse and 
changing rooms which till lately went by the name of Parkin’s 
Rafts, and have now been taken over by a committee of O.E.’s 
under the name of ‘The Brocas Boathouse Company, Limited,’ 
from which great things are hoped, especially less expense and 
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THE CHAPEL 


better boats. ‘The Rafts’ is the centre of wet-bob sociability as 
well as wet-bob energy, for there is plenty of time for both on a 
‘long after-four’ (which begins, by the way, at 3 p.m.) Then 
‘the Boats’ is a phrase that is apt to worry a fond parent, when, 
for instance, he is expected to congratulate his son and heir on 
having ‘ got his Boats ;’ the allusion is to nothing more formidable 
than nine archaic-looking eights and a ten-oar, which are manned 
twice a year by crews who are said to have got their boats (i.e. 
their boating-colours). The first of these occasions is March 1, 
the opening of the boating season, and the second is the Fourth 
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of June, a function so often depicted in oils and print that it need 
only be mentioned here in passing. The strange dresses of 
rowers and steerers, the weird combinations of colours, the 
utter unsuitableness of the garments for rowing, are apt to 
surprise the visitor, but nevertheless are sufficiently picturesque 
on the river. . 

The return journey—after supper and champagne—is not . 
an easy matter; for six eight-oars and fifty-four light-hearted 
(and, perhaps, weak-headed) individuals have to get through 


ETON, FROM THE FOOTBRIDGE 


Boveney and Romney locks together, and the crews conclude 
the evening by standing in the boats and holding up their oars 
(no easy manoeuvre in an eight) amid falling fireworks and 
critical inspection from the bank. Nevertheless, accidents on ‘ the 
Fourth’ are practically unknown. 

No wet-bob at Eton has the least excuse for slackness, for 
there is always some race for which he can practise, whether he 
be in Upper Boats, Lower Boats, or a Lower Boy (who is not 
eligible for ‘the Boats’). Plenty of coaching, too, can always be 
had for the asking, and most wet-bobs, before they leave, will 
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have what is almost as valuable—some practice in coaching 
others. No article on Eton rowing, however scrappy, would be 
complete without some tribute to Dr. Warre: an authority on all 
matters aquatic, from Ulysses’ raft to the most modern eight-oar, 
he has done enormous services for Eton rowing: it was he who, 
as house-master, persuaded Dr. Goodfort to allow the school crew 
to enter for Henley Regatta, and still, as headmaster, he takes 
the keenest interest in the coaching and selection of the eight— 
as indeed he does in all matters connected with his school. 
The present coach is Mr. De Havilland, mainly through whose 
untiring efforts Eton has had little difficulty in securing the 
Ladies’ Plate for the last four years. His method of coaching is 
as simple as it is successful—to make each individual in any crew 
he takes out feel that he is the worst oar in the worst boat that 
ever disgraced the Thames; his weapon is sarcasm rather than 
strong language, though he has a supply of the latter commodity 
when occasion requires. Yet no one could be more popular than 
‘ Havi.’ 

Of cricket at Eton there is less to be said, for two reasons. 
There can be but little difference in cricket all the world over; 
one does not hear of a style or a system in cricket which dis- 
tinguishes one school from another; and again, an excellent 
article has lately appeared in this magazine, giving an account of 
the most delightful features of dry-bobbing, ‘ Upper Club,’ ‘ Poet’s 
Walk,’ &c. To the list of Upper Club worthies may now be 
added Mat. Wright—cheeriest of ‘pros.’ Like most of his kind 
his reliance on his own judgment is supreme, and no one can 
say ‘I told ye so, sorr!’ with more relish. Eton cricket has also 
lately been the gainer by the acquisition of the old light blue Mr. 
C. M. Wells. To him was chiefly due the collapse of the school 
eleven last year, when the latter, who had defeated Winchester 
and gained a moral victory over Harrow, were dismissed by the 
masters for thirty-two! Mr. Wells on that occasion tock eight 
wickets for nineteen runs, and made sixty-eight for his side. Mr. 
Mitchell, like the brook, goes on for ever, and on the few occasions 
when he appears in the cricket field, his all-round form excites 
the admiration of all beholders. May his shadow never grow 
less ! 

Eton cricket is sometimes criticised, principally on the ground 
of slackness. True, there is no such institution as ‘watching 
out ’—the system practised at Winchester to the present annoy- 
ance and future benefit of the Wykehamist, and, no doubt, Eton 
cricket loses somewhat by the absence of this compulsory fielding : 
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yet freedom from compulsion has its advantages in this as in 
other branches of the Eton system: the volunteer often makes 
a better soldier than the conscript. 

A very few words will suffice for the rest of this clas of games. 
The Public-School Racquets Cup has for a long time been a 
stranger to Eton, though several times of late years the school 
pair has been in the final at Queen’s Club. One ‘varsity player 
of the present day hails from Eton—Mr. T. Cobbold, to wit. 
Another amusement of the Easter term is the Beagles, which 


VIEW FROM THE PLAYING FIELDS 


emerge from their seclusion at Locks’ every half-holiday, when 
good runs are the general rule. Hares are usually plentiful, and 
the farmers round are most good-natured, so that the ‘Eton 
College Hunt’ thrives in spite of the ever-advancing jerry-builder 
and the rapid growth of the neighbouring towns. Athletic sports 
have never been so prominent at Eton as at most public schools. 
For one thing it has long been the custom to run the mile and 
the quarter along a bleak, stony road. At last an effort has been 
made to give spectators a chance of seeing something of the races, 
which are now held in ‘ The Masters’ Field.’ The finals of most 
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of the events also now take place on one afternoon, instead of 
being, as formerly, scattered over several days or weeks. One 
who promises to win a high rank among the athletes of to-day is 
Fremantle, who won all the long races at Eton, and gained an 
easy victory for Oxford in the three miles last season. 

To turn to purely Eton games, the most interesting in many 
ways is the wall game: it is a signal instance of evolution, it is 
of great antiquity, and yet it retains almost unaltered all the 
main features of the game when it was played by ‘the seventy 
poor scholars,’ who warmed themselves with a mélée along the 
wall that kept them from the world outside. Some spectators, 
indeed, have been heard to term it a relic of barbarism, and its 
more ardent supporters claim that the wall which Balbus built 
was none other than ‘ the Wall’ (with a capital W). The primary 
constituents of this remarkable game were a field, a wall, a cross- 
wall at one end, and a tree at the other. From this fortuitous 
and fortunate concurrence of materials arose a game which, year 
by year, requires more rules in accordance with the advance 
of civilisation and humanity. The yarns in connection with the 
wall are innumerable: any old Colleger (and many old Oppidans) 
can be relied on for a fund of such anecdotes. He will generally begin 
with a reference to the long nails which decorate the cross-wall. 
On these, he will tell you, they used to hang their top-hats and 
gowns (a change of clothes or ablutions were apparently considered 
unnecessary in the good old days) : they used to go straight into 
school after an hour’s hard play, and they did play hard then. 
After sundry anecdotes to illustrate their toughness and roughness, 
and reflections on the degeneracy of the present generation, he 


- will be sure to point out the white stone which, traditionally, 


marks the spot where a boy fell in single combat (the name of 
the unfortunate victim and the date of the tragic occurrence 
vary with each narrator, who, however, needless to say, was the 
intimate acquaintance of both combatants) ; then will follow a 
description of the contest in picturesque and expressive language, 
and finally the interminable subject of the feats achieved by him- 
self and his contemporaries. But here we will leave our garrulous 
friend, and take a look at the scene of these histories. A long 
wall, some ten feet high, the bricks of which have grown rough 
and mellow-looking in course of time, sloping at one end down to 
a stream, shaded by a group of old trees, the upper extremity 
meeting a cross-wall, heavily fringed with ivy, with a low gate- 
way in the centre; these, with a narrow strip of ground cut off 
from the rest of the field by a furrow, form the scenery of the 
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wall game, of which the only ‘ properties ’ are a small hard leather 
ball, some padded caps, and sacks with sleeves of the same 
material. The ‘principles’ are twenty-two players—eleven a 
side—some of whom are encased in the latter garments, and the 
‘supers’ are, when necessary, two umpires anda referee. To any- 
one who has only seen the game casually, or heard it described, 
the idea of twenty-two sane individuals shoving and hustling one 
another along a brick wall may seem absurd: indeed, the unsus- 
pecting stranger who chanced on a wall game might have some 
cause to fancy that he had been suddenly transported to a 
corner of ancient Britain, where prehistoric man was engaged 
in a barbarous conflict, were it not for the abundance of 
clothing, truly of a primitive kind, in which many of the players 
are encased. A struggling mélée of humanity meets his eye: 
human beings in a kind of Esquimaux outfit wildly struggling for 
no apparent reason, arms flourishing, legs lost to sight in the 
seething mass below, whence, after perhaps ten minutes of 
seemingly objectless excitement, will appear a dirty cap sheltering 
a dirtier face. On the instant half a dozen hands, a knee or two, 
and any other limbs in the neighbourhood will be thrust into this 
harmless object, while from the other side as many portions of the 
body as can be temporarily disengaged by the owners dart forth 
to its defence ; and so on for perhaps some minutes more. 
Gradually the neck follows the head, and slowly the object 
emerges on all-fours, each part of it, as it appears, being subjected 
to the same violent treatment as the head. Slowly it will dawn 
on our stranger that this isa human being with a sack-like sub- 
stance over his shoulders, and dirty corduroys beneath, and as 
the latter bit by bit follow the body to which they belong, his 
bewildered mind will perceive that there is some method in this 
apparent madness, and that in the midst of this chaotic mass 
there is a ball which our slowly emerging player holds wedged 
between his feet. Very gradual is his progress, but he is moving, 
and his heart rejoices within him as he feels that he is ‘ walking 
the bully ’—.e. forcing his opponents backwards toward their goal. 
After a bit the pressure gives way a little, he is comparatively 
free, and advances at the double till he is stopped, and the ‘ bully’ 
gradually begins again, or until the ball is kicked over the dividing 
line. In the wall game the object is to send the ball as far 
as possible towards the opponents’ goal outside the line, for 
opposite to where it stops or is stopped outside the next ‘ bully’ 
takes place. The ‘bully’ is always formed against the wall, 
and—to go back to the beginning—starts the game by being 
NO. XVII. VOL. III. 
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formed in the centre of the ground in the following manner. 
Each side has three ‘ walls’ (in sack and cap): these are placed 
one behind the other against the wall, and in turn form down under 
and over their opponents; the ‘bully’ is completed by the four 
‘seconds’ who form down next the ‘ walls’ in a similar manner. 
Outside the ‘ bully’ there are three players who for the most part 
only join in the ‘loose play ’—i.e. when the ball is turned out of 
the ‘ bully.’ 

It must not be imagined that the game consists in unscientific 
shoving; weight, though useful enough, is not the only requisite. 
And this is what makes the annual match between Collegers and 
Oppidans so interesting to lovers of the wall game: itis usually a 
struggle between strength and skill: the Oppidans have a large 
choice of material, and can select‘ walls’ of weight (hence in this 
case the reversal of the proverb ‘ the weak go to the wall’), while 
the Collegers have the pick of fewer but more experienced players. 
It is in Cala play that the Collegers generally have the advantage, 
for though strength and weight are here valuable, skill and 
experience are invaluable. ‘Cala’ requires explanation. At the 
upper end of the ground, some twenty feet from the cross-wall, is 
a white line drawn down the wall; this makes ‘Good Cala ;’ 
‘Bad Cala’ is divided off by a similar white mark at the other end. 
All scoring takes place in ‘Cala.’ To quote the rules: ‘A shy is 
got within the Cala-line when a player touches the ball with his 
hand (the ball being supported against the wall, off the ground 
and below the knee) and claims the ‘shy’ with the words ‘ got 
it.’ The‘ Cala bully’ is quite a different formation from the 
ordinary ‘bully,’ but its intricacies are too many to be explained in 
this article. Suffice it to say that the general object of one side 
is to ‘get a shy’ in the manner already described, of the ‘ stopping’ 
side to ‘foot’ the ball out behind their ‘ bully ’ to the behind, who 
sends it away as far as possible. When, however, a ‘shy’ is 
claimed, the ‘bully’ breaks at once, and subsequently reforms 
where the claim was made. If the ‘shy’ is allowed the player 
who touches it throws it at the goal (in ‘Good Cala’ the doorway, 
and in ‘Bad Cala’ marked on a tree). A goal is very seldom 
obtained and counts more than any number of ‘shies.’ The 
game allows everyone endless opportunities to distinguish—and 
disgrace —himself. The behinds especially have to be very quick 
and prepared to kick at once, and kick with care; ‘slow but sure’ 
may answer in the ‘bully’ but must never be the motto of a 
behind. He very seldom gets a clear kick; for the ball is almost 
always followed by a charge, and consequently has to be raised 
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over the players—no easy matter when a moment’s delay is fatal 
—and, moreover, it must always be sent over the line. Again, he 
has to be ready to stop a rush by throwing himself on the ball 
and keeping it in to the wall till his ‘bully’ gather round him. 
The aim of the ‘bully’ and the ‘outsides’ is to get past or 
through their opponents, and then kick before the behinds can 
get the ball. And therein lies the difficulty ; often and often a 
player works himself through the ‘ bully,’ but, as he frees himself, 
for a moment loses control of the ball; the behind gets it, away 
it goes, and with it the opportunity he has been waiting for so 
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long. No player is allowed to touch the ball with his hands, 
except the behinds, who are allowed to catch it full pitch and 
drop-kick. When the ‘ outsides’ are weak, the ‘ bully’ will some- 
times ‘ hold’ for a considerable time : this is effected by a ‘wall’ 
or succession of ‘ walls’ getting the ball between their feet and 
holding it against all comers. One player used to turn this com- 
parative inactién to good use: after ten minutes he would emerge 
from a hot and oppressive ‘bully’ with a contented smile, and 
inform us that he had done ‘ two stanzas that time ;’ in this way 
during the hour’s play he finished his copy of Latin verses, much 
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to his own—and, I believe, his tutor’s—satisfaction. How we 
used to wish we could do two things—and such different things ! 
—at once and well. 

The record for a ‘bully’ is, I think, something over twenty 
minutes. Naturally during tl:at time a player in the midst of it 
may get into very uncomfortable positions; hence if a cry of 
‘cris ’ is raised the ‘ bully’ has to break at once. This, however, is 
hardly ever necessary. A wall must be stubborn and resourceful, 
and should have a toughish head as well as body; for the ‘ wall- 
cap’ will not always protect one completely from the hard kicks, 
and, perhaps, hard knocks. An anecdote will illustrate the kind 
of cranium that is best for the purpose. It was of a massive 
type, and covered by hair which was worn very short by its 
possessor, who was—and is still—a splendid wall. On one 
occasion it came suddenly through the ‘bully ;’ the opposing 
‘behind’ was on the alert, and mistaking it for the ball, took a 
run of several yards and volleyed. The head continued its 
progress undaunted and undamaged: the behind limped for 
several days afterwards. Anyone who has ever felt that head at 
football will have no difiiculty in accepting this story. 

It is not likely that the ordinary reader will ever play ‘at the 
wall’ nor is it likely that there is, or ever will be, any other wall 
where the game might be reproduced. Consequently I need give 
no more than this outline of the way it is played, and enter no 
further into its rules (which fill a pamphlet of quite a respectable 
size). I can only add the assurance that a game ‘at the wall’ is 
most interesting to watch (provided the ‘ bullies’ are not too long) 
and, when one is accustomed to its peculiarities, is thoroughly 
enjoyable for the players: it requires strength, dash, and care, 
and gives every player (except, perhaps, ‘ goal ’) plenty of exercise. 
Besides it is absolutely unique. 

Between the ‘wall game’ and the field game there is very 
little resemblance : both are played with a football—and there the 
likeness ends. In the field game speed and neatness are the 
requisites ; strength and resolution are useful auxiliaries—no 
more. It is not confined to a narrow strip of grass, but requires 
a large field with goal-posts at each end; the latter are much 
narrower than those used in Rugby or Association. Eleven 
players a side is he usual number, though twelve can play equally 
well. 

As ‘at the wall’ there is a ‘bully,’ but it is formed quite 
differently. It consists of four players a side—‘ post’ in the 
centre, a ‘side-post’ each side, and ‘ back-up post’ behind. The 
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chief object of the ‘ bully’ is to give the ‘ outsides’ breathing-space. 
Of the latter, ‘corners’ stand next the ‘bully’ on the right and 
left, and ‘ flying-man ’ immediately behind. Beyond him are the 
behinds, ‘ short,’ ‘long,’ and ‘goal.’ ‘Short’ corresponds to a 
certain degree to the half-back of ‘soccer,’ and has to keep the 
forwards supplied by raising the ball just over the ‘bully ’—a 
difficult and very pretty kick. A ‘bully’ in the middle of the field 
begins the game, and a ‘bully’ is formed opposite the spot where 
the ball crosses either of the outside lines. The objects of the 
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game are (i) to score a goal in the same way as at Association, 
(ii) to score a ‘rouge,’ (ili) to convert the ‘rouge’ into a goal. 
A rouge may roughly be said to be obtained as follows: if a 
player on the attacking side kicks the ball over the goal-line off 
one of his opponents, or when he is touching one of his opponents ; 
if a player on the defending side kick it straight over, or off one 
of the attacking side ; or if the ball rolls behind out of a ‘loose 
bully.’ In any of these cases a rouge may be obtained if one of 
the attacking side touches the ball first. When a rouge is scored 
the ball is placed in the centre of goals, and a yard from goal-line. 
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The defending side form down round it, and endeavour to ‘ walk’ 
their opponents by force of weight away from the goal. A rouge 
is converted if those attacking force or kick the ball through the 
goal. ‘Taking the ball down the line’ is quite an art in itself. 
The player who has the ball has all his ‘bully’ at his back, and 
er.deavours to score off his opponents ; they, in their turn, have 
to be ready to jump aside and let the ball by untouched, or to 
charge and carry it away by weight. 

Generally the first difficulty for a beginner is to unlearn 
anything he has been taught at Association. He must on no 
account ‘pass ;’ combination is very necessary, but here the for- 
wards have to help one another by .keeping together and backing 
up; all the forwards have to follow the ball. ‘Cornering ’—that 
is, taking the ball when away from the main body of forwards — 
is punished by a ‘bully’ where the offence is committed. Each 
player has to play for himself and his side as well; he must make 
every use of his opportunities, but he must be equally ready to 
charge, or support another player. ‘Keep the ball close and 
back up’ is the motto for the forward. In no game is there so 
much necessity for good dribbling—the strong point of all 
Etonians who take up other kinds of football. ‘Comparisons,’ of 
course, ‘are odorous,’ but for exercise and variety give me the 
‘field game’ in preference to the only game that it at all 
resembles—Association. 

A glance at fives, and my task is done. A full and admirable 
article in the Badminton Library says all there is to be said on 
the game itself. In recent years ‘fives,’ while it has been 
steadily gaining favour with the public, has been rather losing 
ground at Eton. The fives-courts are not now so eagerly sought 
after as they were a little time ago, and though there is always 
great interest taken in School-Fives and House-Fives, yet the 
players do not, as a rule, give their whole spare time to the game. 
The truth is, many rival attractions have been added to the 
Easter half. The sports attract more attention, and require 
more training from those who enter. Rugby and Association 
football, too, have been introduced, and have become very popular 
with many. There is no necessity for conservative Etonians to 
cry out at the innovation; for there is not the vaguest reason 
to suppose that it will drive out or deteriorate the Eton games. 
And fives will always have plenty of adherents who do not care 
for the more violent exercise of football. 

Games at Eton, like time and tide, wait for no man; they. 
begin with the beginning of the term, no matter what the weather. 
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Football in September is sometimes no joke. Last year the wall 
game was played when the temperature was 80° in the shade. 
What it must have been in the interior of a ‘ wall bully,’ I know 
not; but I do know that the ‘ walls’ looked unhappier than on a 
winter day, when heavy rain and heavier boots have made the 
ground indescribable. Tradition tells that on one occasion after 
a long struggle on such a day some one asked where the ball was. 
No one in the ‘ bully ’’ seemed to know; so a search was made, but 
the ball was gone. Nothing but the mixture of rain and mud 


and sawdust, churned and trampled and knelt on by the players, 


was to be seen on the face of the earth. Perchance some anti- 
quarian of another age may excavate that relic of a bygone age of 
wall-players. 

In conclusion, I wish to observe that I have given more space 
to some games than others, for the very good reason that I had 
more to say about them, not because I considered them the most 
important. One word more. To the many attractions of Eton 
games may be added one other—the spirit in which they are 
invariably played. The games are good; but, what is better, 
players are always at once business-like and sociable, keen and 
good-tempered at Eton. perpetua / 
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RACING IN 1896 


BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 


WE have certainly enjoyed a sound and satisfactory year’s sport, 
and the season ends with an excellent outlook for the future. 
On the Turf, as on the Stage, there are supposed to have been 
‘palmy days,’ when everything was perfect, and our old friend 
Laudator temporis acti grows more or less eloquent about them ; 
but a real study of Turf history does not entirely convince one 
that he is right. Ido not propose to cite cases which are tolerably 
well known, but it is certain that about many of the great races 
that were run within the palmy-day period there were scandals 
which would be wellnigh impossible at present. To say this is 
by no means to assert that contemporary racing is free from all 
reproach. A few rogues are still to the fore, sometimes in prominent 
places, and not a few others have conveniently elastic consciences, 
together with excessively liberal ideas of what is permissible ; 
but I believe that there is far less rascality on the Turf than 
there used to be. . 

It is a great thing for the sport that the best horses should so 
frequently be in the best hands. This year the Prince of Wales 
won three of the five ‘classic’ races, the Derby and St. Leger 
with Persimmon, and the One Thousand with Thais; the Oaks 
fell to Lord Derby, a singularly appropriate victory, seeing that— 
as the reader probably knows—the race was named after an old 
seat of the family near Epsom; and Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, 
one of the most popular and enthusiastic of sportsmen, carried 
off the Two Thousand with St. Frusquin. Of the chief two- 
year-olds, who, if all goes well with them, should increase their 
reputations next year, Velasquez and Chelandry, probably the 
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best colt and the best filly, are the property of Lord Rosebery ; 
Galtee More belongs to an Irish sportsman who is well known 
and highly esteemed on the racecourse and in the hunting-field ; 
Vesuvian is in the famous Kingsclere stable; Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild owns Goletta; Mr. Lorillard, a keen and respected 
American owner, has Berzak and Sandia; Fortalice is Lord 
Ellesmere’s; ‘Titaré, Lord Wolverton’s; Crestfallen, Lord 
Derby’s; Hellebore, Lord Durham’s; Minstrel, the Duke of 
Devonshire’s. The list might be largely prolonged, but it 
may be briefly said that practically all the best two-year-olds 
belong to gentlemen. 

Such patrons of the sport form a powerful phalanx against its 
enemies, who are, moreover, for the most part insignificant. None 
of these are more virulent than the directors of the Anti-Gambling 
League; and this is said without the very slightest desire to 
uphold and advocate the practice of betting, a business which 
in the long run must almost inevitably prove unfortunate for 
the amateur. In most games the professional followers have the 
best of it, and backing horses is certainly one of these. A con- 
siderable proportion of the leading owners of horses do not bet 
at all; multitudes of others amuse themselves with wagering to 
an extent which in no way inconveniences them when the usual 
results follow; a number of rash and foolish men, on the other 
hand, do inconvenience themselves very seriously indeed. But 
why the proceedings of the Anti-Gambling League are wholly 
mischievous may be very simply explained. The League can no 
more suppress betting than it can suppress eating and drinking. 
If men want to bet they will find a hundred ways of gratifying 
their injudicious desire; but whereas at present salutary and 
efficient supervision is exercised over those who make wagers, if 
the League had its way the supervision would be withdrawn, 
betting would be carried on in holes and corners, to the immense 
advantage of the rogues and the furtherance of rascality. This 
view of the matter might easily be proved; and no one doubts 
that if those who want to bet could not speculate on horses they 
would do so on other hazards. But this bears only indirectly on 
the subject of the present article, to which I may proceed after 
stating my deliberate conclusion as one who has seen much of 
the inner life of the Turf from various points of view, and who 
assuredly recommends no one to gamble. 

When the season of 1896 opened a trio of three-year-olds 
were principally discussed—the Prince’s Persimmon, Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild’s St. Frusquin, and the Duke of Westminster’s 
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Regret; and not a few cautious students of racing believed that 
the last of the three would prove the best. How entirely wrong 
they were we all now know; but they had reason for the faith 
that was in them. Regret had only been seen once, and did not 
- impress by his good looks ; it was his action which caused him to 
be admired as he cantered away with the Houghton Stakes on the 
occasion of his solitary two-year-old appearance, beating nothing, 
it is true, but doing all that he could have done in the handsomest 
fashion. It was reported, however, that he was as good as 
Omladina, and this seemed to mean much. It is worth while to 
recur to the subject as an example of how the most apparently 
logical and careful arguments may lead to utterly incorrect con- 
clusions ; and from this a hint may be gained for the benefit of 
those who are inclined to risk money on the Turf. Omladina, it 
was believed at the end of last year, ought to have won the 
Middle Park Plate. Her jockey, Mornington Cannon, instead of 
waiting with her and riding the sort of race of which he is so 
fond—keeping his horse well back, and coming with a rush at 
the finish—for once made running, in order to cut down Per- 
simmon, who was esteemed the chief danger. He readily 
disposed of the Prince’s colt, seeming to confirm the then current 
opinion that Persimmon did not stay (for though Persimmon 
had been troubled with his teeth shortly before, and was said to 
be not at his best, his friends were decidedly confident on the 
day). St. Frusquin, however, came out from the distance and 
wore the filly down, beating her half a length; Persimmon five 
lengths behind. If Omladina’s jockey had ridden his favourite 
race, the half-length, it was thought, would have been the other 
way—at any rate, there appeared little to choose between them ; 
and Regret was understood to be so backward that he had far 
more scope for improvement than St. Frusquin. ‘As good as 
' Omladina,’ therefore—and Porter’s trials can usually be relied 
on—meant to all seeming as good as St. Frusquin; and when 
Regret’s expected improvement had been made, better than Mr. 
de Rothschild’s colt. St. Frusquin’s forelegs, moreover, it was 
generally agreed, did not look like lasting, and he had shown 
incapacity to come down hill on more than one occasion. Did 
not this all appear excellently well for Regret? Against him 
was the cautious apprehension of John Porter, his trainer, who 
had observed to the Duke of Westminster that it was a pity the 
colt should lose his maiden allowance by success in such a small 
race as the Houghton Stakes, as he might want the 7 lb. in some 
of his races next year; and there was the notorious softness of 
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his dam, Farewell, which he might possibly have inherited ; but 
as to the former of these objections, Porter’s estimate of what is 
wanted for a Derby horse is something extreme, as he very com- 
pletely demonstrated when he sold Sainfoin a few seasons ago, 
supposing that even in a very moderate year he could have no 
chance. 

One cool and experienced judge was not led away by what 
I confess seemed to me the very conclusive argument just 
set down. Seeking an opinion, I wrote to this gentleman and 
asked him for his idea of the then two-year-olds, in order that I 
might give it in one of my Notes. He kindly sent it, begging 
me, however, not to mention his name, and I therefore merely 
referred to him as ‘a Member of the Jockey Club.’ He was, I 
may now say, Mr. Daniel Cooper, and his handicap ran: 


st. Ib. 
Persimmon . ‘ . 812 
Knight of the Thistle. . . . . . 80 


Regret did show himself well over a stone behind St. Frusquin, 
still it required some self-reliance to express an opinion to that 
effect last spring. But I am anticipating. 

St. Frusquin was to appear at an unusually early date for the 
Derby horse. He came out in the Column Produce Stakes at the 
Newmarket Craven Meeting, and performed a very easy task with 
perfect ease. Some time before the Two Thousand Guineas it was 
rumoured to be doubtful whether Persimmon would start, though 
it had been generally supposed that he had a better chance of 
beating St. Frusquin over the Rowley mile than at Epsom. The 
rumour proved true ; he could not be got ready, and St. Frusquin 
thus had the way absolutely cleared for him. It seemed as certain 
that Labrador would be second in the Two Thousand as that St. 
Frusquin would win, but the Kingsclere horse ran very moderately, 
and the poor performances of the horses from this stable in the 
spring excited much surprise; nor indeed, though St. Frusquin 
won by three lengths, did he exhibit the freshness and dash which 
had characterised him in his previous race. 

The ground early in the season was cruelly hard, and though 
the Newmarket Stakes, worth close on 3,000/., was a tempting 
prize, Mr. Leopold de Rothschild judiciously decided to keep 
St. Frusquin for the Derby. Galeazzo, his second string, how- 
ever, was a most efficient substitute, for the colt won, Labrador 
being only able to get fifth, several lengths behind. Whether 
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Persimmon was or was not a really good horse became the sub- 
ject of constant discussion, opinions being affected, moreover, by 
the fact that sometimes he went extremely well at exercise, and 
sometimes very badly. This, indeed, has always been character- 
istic of the horse, and in a recent number I quoted Watts, to the 
effect that, early in July, Persimmon ‘could not have caught a 
selling-plater.’ The Derby therefore was regarded as practically 
at the mercy of St. Frusquin, whose admirers, however, were not 
entirely pleased with his appearance when they looked him over 
before the race. The Prince of Wales’s colt, on the other hand, 
was found to be extremely fit and well; but, nevertheless, odds of 
13 to 8 and more were laid on St. Frusquin, and 5 to 1 was always 
readily obtainable against Persimmon. One thing St. Frusquin 
effectually disproved during the race, and that was the idea that 
he could not come down a hill, for he strided down from Tatten- 
ham Corner in perfect style. But a surprise was in store; for 
when it came to a race he could not hold his own, and Watts 
carried the royal jacket first past the post by a neck. 

The effect of this was to render the Princess of Wales’s Stakes, 
a month later at Newmarket, one of the most exciting races of 
the year. St. Frusquin’s friends were staunch, and slightly 
influenced, perhaps, by the fact that he had 3 lb. the best of the 
weights, he stood in the market at 5 to 2; 4 to 1 being laid 
against the Derby winner. Regret, however, was favourite at 
7 to 4, but the running bore out with singular accuracy Mr. Daniel 
Cooper’s handicap just quoted, for with 9 lb. the worst of the 
weights, St. Frusquin beat Regret by a length, Persimmon dividing 
the pair. 

The Eclipse Stakes came a fortnight later, and here this running 
with Regret was confirmed, St. Frusquin, however, extending the 
half-length to a length and a half. The ‘market’ may of course 
be taken as an indication of public opinion, and the prevalent 
impression was shown to be that St. Frusquin would beat Per- 
simmon in the St. Leger. But unfortunately the two were not 
destined to meet again. Just when everybody had found it 
convenient to forget the prophecies that St. Frusquin would not 
stand, without any warning information came that he had broken 
down and been struck out of the Doncaster race ; and so this good 
horse finally disappeared from the Turf, a piece of misfortune for 
Mr. Leopold de Rothschild, whose luck up to this time had been 
amazingly good, for meeting after meeting the dark blue and 
yellow cap had been seen infront. St. Frusquin’s disappearance 
of course seemed to give Persimmon a very easy task at Doncaster 
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and afterwards in the Jockey Club Stakes, though his performance 
in the St. Leger was not of remarkable merit, as Labrador stuck to 
him with unexpected persistency, and Watts on the Prince’s colt 
had to use his whip a long way from home. 

During the spring and early summer the Kingsclere horses 
had run very disappointingly indeed, and it remains a mystery 
why they should have been so backward after an unusually open 
winter ; but at Ascot they had returned to their form. Shaddock 
won a couple of races, showing in very different guise from his 
moderate display at Sandown Park at the end of April, when 
Lord Hervey gave him 7 lb. and beat him by three lengths. 
Helm, Zebac, and Labrador all won races at the Royal meeting, 
as did Omladina, her success being achieved in the Fernhill 
Stakes over five furlongs ; for it had by this time been ascertained 
that she was an arrant non-stayer. Of the three-year-olds, St. 
Frusquin and Persimmon obviously stand out by themselves, 
though the Duke of Westminster has won a number of stakes 
with Shaddock, Labrador, and Regret, useful second-class horses. 

Previously to Ascot the two-year-olds who had chiefly distin- 
guished themselves were Mr. Fairie’s Eager and Lord Rosebery’s 
Chelandry, and the former was then supposed to be something 
much out of the common—a kind of mistake that usually is made 
early in the season ; but Mr. Fairie, in this case, had justification 
for his belief, as Matthew Dawson had told him that if the 
running in the Royal Two-Year-Old Plate at Kempton Park 
were really true, Eager, who beat Chelandry by a length and a 
half, must be a good horse. It was reported, however, that Lord 
Rosebery had a colt in his stable who was a long way better than 
his filly. This was Velasquez, who was due to run in one of the 
two-year-old races at Ascot, not having appeared in the Woodcote 
Stakes at Epsom, though it might have been supposed that the 
ex-Premier would have liked to win a race so near his home. 
_ Eager’s friends had, however, very little fear of Velasquez at 

Ascot, in spite of the report as to his being three lengths in front 
of Chelandry, and when someone asked Mr. Fairie whether 
Velasquez was running in the Coventry Stakes, the owner of 
Eager replied that Lord Rosebery was not likely to court inevi- 
table defeat, and would certainly reserve his colt for the New Stakes 
on the Thursday. 

Velasquez was so reserved, but not for the reasons indicated. 
He won in a canter, Monterey, who was second favourite, and 
therefore supposed to be the chief source of danger, making 
a very moderate display ; Alfar beat Monterey by five lengths for 
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second place, giving him, moreover, 7 lb. Eager was less fortu- 
nate in the Coventry Stakes, which Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s 
Goletta won by two lengths, and that the form was correct has 
been abundantly demonstrated, as they have met twice since, and 
twice Goletta has won. Chelandry in the Coventry Stakes could 
only get fourth to Goletta, and the meeting between this latter 
filly and Velasquez was looked forward to with a good deal of 
interest. It took place at Goodwood, in the Prince of Wales’s 
Stakes, where, though Velasquez was favourite, and 2 to 1 was 
laid against Goletta, a number of very sound judges, trainers and 
others, expected to see the filly win ; and when Velasquez cantered 
home three lengths in front of her the opinion of his goodness 
was amply justified. 

That he was a really good horse was the rooted conviction of 
his owner, and that he would be beaten during the season seemed 
extremely improbable; but the proverb runs to the effect that 
nothing happens but the unexpected, and Velasquez furnished an 
instance of this in the Middle Park Plate. The course was, it is 
true, more heavy and holding than it has been for a great many 
years past, and it will very likely indeed be shown hereafter that 
the running was altogether wrong; but in the result Galtee More 
won easily by five or six lengths. This powerful colt could act in 
the mud, and Velasquez could not. But though Galtee More had 
previously run well, he had done nothing to suggest that he would 
be a dangerous rival for Velasquez. 

Every year stories are told of exceptionally good two-year- 
olds that may be expected from Kingsclere, and nothing very 
meritorious had appeared prior to the Houghton Meeting. For 
the Dewhurst Plate, however, Vesuvian, a son of Royal Hampton 
and Fuse, was sent to the post with the reputation of having 
been just beaten in a trial in which he had been asked to do 
something big. It was calculated that he was about 10 lb. better 
than Zarabanda, a useful second-class filly who had won a couple 
of races; but this did not strike experts as good enough to beat 
Berzak, an American colt whose running had been consistently 
good. Experts, the event proved, were wrong. Notwithstanding 
that he was still backward—John Porter invariably gives his two- 
year-olds plenty of time—Vesuvian won so handsomely that he 
was at once accepted as likely to prove a dangerous rival to 
Velasquez and Galtee More ; and thus a new interest was added 
to the Derby. Two other Kingsclere two-year-olds. that came 
out at the Houghton Meeting were Rust (Blue Green—Ruth) 
and Orelio (Bend Or—Lily Agnes, an own brother to Ormonde). 
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The former I regard as likely to be much the same next year as 
Labrador is this; Orelio is said to ‘make a noise,’ and probably, 
therefore, will fail to do anything remarkable. 

The early form of the year is very seldom maintained ; that 
is to say, animals who win in the spring seldom make much 
show in the autumn. But Melfitana, a little daughter of Melton 
and Fame, who ran at Liverpool during the first week of sport 
under Jockey Club rules, carried off the Free Handicap for two- 
year-olds in a field of fourteen with 8 st. 4 lb. on her back. This 
was a good performance, and her owner must regret that he did 
not put her into the One Thousand or Oaks ; for though Chelandry 
remains, Goletta seems to have deteriorated, and, indeed, it is 
always doubtful whether a three-year-old filly will be relatively 
within 21 Ib. or 2 st. of her two-year-old form. When she 
improves in the course of the year, as Melfitana has done, there 
is extra hope for her. 

Much difference of opinion may be expected this winter in 
discussions as to the merits of Velasquez and’ Galtee More and 
the chance Vesuvian may have of beating the pair in the Derby. 
It is suggested that Velasquez may not stay; but why a son 
of Donovan and Vista should fail in this respect I do not see. 
Donovan stayed well enough to win the Prince of Wales’s Stakes 
at Ascot and the Leger, and staying was Vista’s strong point. 
Velasquez has small feet, and could not move in the mud on the 
Middle Park Plate day ; moreover, he did not look particularly 
bright and well, I thought, before the race. That was his sole 
failure; but Galtee- More (9 st. 5 lb.) was beaten by Brigg 
(9 st. 3 lb.) at Liverpool, when he ran a dead heat with Glen- 
cally (8 st. 11 lb.); he had some difficulty in shaking off the 
moderate Wake at Goodwood, when the latter had only a 7 lb. 
advantage in the weights ; and though he won the Rous Plate at 
Doncaster, he had to be asked to gallop. Velasquez had never 
been for a moment pressed until his collapse at Newmarket. He 
seems to me superior in class to Galtee More, and when the two 
meet in the future I expect to see Velasquez always in front 
at the finish. Too little has been seen of Vesuvian to enable one 
to judge of what he may hereafter be able to accomplish. 

It is quite impossible to make divisions nowadays between the 
best animals that run only in weight-for-age races, handicap horses, 
and selling-platers ; because the handicap horses often beat classic 
winners, and the ex-platers sometimes beat both. Some notable 
things which deserve passing mention were done in handicaps. 
Clorane won the Lincolnshire with 9 st. 4 lb., giving 3 st. all 
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but.5 Ib. to Quarrel, who subsequently won the Ascot Hunt Cup 
with 7 st. 11 lb. Victor Wild—bought out of a selling race— 
won the Kempton Park Jubilee with 9 st. 7 lb., giving 3 st. all 
but 5 lb. to Kilcock, who won the Wokingham Stakes with 
8 st. 4 lb., and would have won the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood 
with the astonishing burden of 9 st. 12 lb. had he not been 
almost knocked down at the critical moment, and effectually pre- 
vented from success, by the clumsiness of an American jockey. 
These two victories are worth comment, but I do not propose to 
dwell on what has happened in handicaps, except to note that 
St. Bris’s Cesarewitch victory, coming so soon after Childwick’s, 
completely negatives the idea that sons of St. Simon do not stay. 

So we pass into winter quarters, and to contemplation of 
the yearlings in which we may clhiance to be specially interested, 
persuading ourselves, as we see them canter, that they are 
perfect movers, or if it is evident they are not, that they show to 
disadvantage in their slow paces but will shape very differently 
when really sent along. Everyone cannot have the winner of 
the Middle Park Plate, but at this time of year everyone who 
has entered his horse has hopes of that triumph; and as we 
watch some favourite youngster at work with his boy on his 
back, we picture how well the colt will look when, in the familiar 
colours, he pulls up after cantering home for the Coventry or the 
New Stakes before an enthusiastic throng at Ascot. Of course 
by that time the treasure may be unsuccessfully trying to win a 
selling race, but we can only hope! 
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IN THE GREY MORNING 


BY EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD 


THE world beyond the little lattice windows of my waterside inn 
was a blank white curtain of mist dimly veined with traceries of 
masts, and stirred now and again by wings of passing gulls, as I 
started from my sleep one morning not long ago, dimly conscious 
that someone was knocking at the door. It was only when I 
had answered the summons in the usual aggrieved tone of the 
sleeper awakened, and had ordered my hot water and boots to be 
put down, in a voice which implied that if the party outside wished 
to insinuate by the character of his knock that he supposed the 
individual inside was asleep, then he was guilty of harbouring 
base and groundless suspicions, &c. &c.—it was only after this 
retort that a comprehension of my surroundings dawned upon 
me. I ruefully remembered, as I sat up and distinctly felt the 
fingers of a late winter frost about my unprotected shoulders, that 
I had been weak enough to make up my mind last night, over a 
roaring fire in the little parlour of this fisherman’s tavern, that I 
would have a try for some of those widgeon which a voluble host 
declared had come into the estuary with the change of wind in 
unheard-of numbers, and now I cordially wished for a moment, 
while staring out into the twilight of half-past six o’clock on a 
winter morning, that all those widgeon were back in Nova 
Zembla, and that host with them, whose fervid narratives, rising 
as his whisky-and-water ebbed, of bags that he had made in just 
such weather last season, had prompted me to rash promises, 
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But it would not do to play the coward. I could already hear the 
methodical splash of an energetic companion’s bailing tin as he 
cleared the well of our double-handed punt, and the crunch of his 
heavy boots on the wet seaweed gravel under the windows, so 
springing up I metaphorically turned my back upon my weaker 
self and proceeded to dress. And there was a distinct encourage- 
ment to struggling virtue in the strong scent of hot coffee, with 
the aroma of rashers of true native fragrance, which came stream- 
ing up the twining wooden stairs as I lit a candle and took my 
hot water in. It was encouragement of exactly the right kind, 
_and presently I was down in the little sitting-room, with the 
cheerful red tongues of a new-lit fire lapping round the crackling 
oak billets that had once been ribs of some stout ship or other, 
the ruddy gleam full of warmth sparkling on the bright breakfast 
things and bringing out in strong relief the tall column of steam 
rising from the great Dutch coffee-pot, and all the good things a 
faithful housewife had managed to have ready even at this hour 
of twilight. I sat down in the rosy gloom and, as I helped my- 
self to the eggs, the aromatic rashers, and cottage bread, itself 
a revelation in bakery, the comely hostess came in. She brought 
my heavy pea jacket over her arm and my sea-boots, and while 
she put the one to toast across the back of a chair and arranged 
the others in the fender, where the abundant tallow wherewith 
they. were anointed soon began to glimmer and smoke in the heat, 
close upon her followed my comrade Alleyn, full of the arro- 
gance of his five minutes’ seniority in early rising, and together 
we fell to work upon the provender. Alleyn declared, with his 
mouth full of bread and butter, that a man had told him there 
was a very large flock of widgeon about two miles up the harbour. 
But the wise wildfowler does not let himself be lightly turned 
from the important duty of victualling the ship. Punt shooting 
on a keen winter morning is, next to discovering the North Pole, 
about the coldest work imaginable; a substantial meal to pre- 
face it is as important as the flannel shirt one wears, and not less 
_indispensable. However, the snuggest meal must eventually come 
to an end, and, having assiduously attended to the above-men- 
tioned principles, we presently got into our top-boots, our hostess 
lent us a hand with our heavy coats—that false and pusillanimous 
spouse of hers, who had bragged last night of the constitution of 
a polar bear and an inordinate liking for seeing the thermometer 
_at zero or thereabouts, being still in bed—and a couple of minutes 
later we were out on the ‘ hard,’ lighting up a couple of Havannahs 
while we put the finishing touches to the arrangements of our 
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double-handed punt, and took that final look-round to see that 
everything was in its place upon which so much depends. 

It was still freezing hard as we got afloat, a dense white mist 
as thick as cotton wool hanging over everything for the first five 
minutes. This, and the utter absence of sounds, save for the light 
splash of water on the quays behind or occasional cries of gulls 
overhead, gave a strangely vague and eerie feeling to us as we 
paddled out into the unseen. A wildfowl punt is, at the best of 
times, not a substantial affair ; its whole purpose is to be unobtru- 
sive, and it carries shallowness to the utmost limit of safety. 
But when you cannot see what little of it there really is for white 
mist, and can make nothing out ahead or behind, can hear nothing 


CLOSE UPON HER FOLLOWED MY COMRADE 


but the derisive laughter of a gull or two flapping by at the level 
of your knees, perhaps nothing but the unexplored feelings of 
floating on a tea-tray through a cloudy region of upper air would 
fitly represent the resulting sensations! It was only the fact 
that I had implicit trust in the weather knowledge of my com- 
panion, who had lived all his life ‘one foot on sea and one on 
land,’ which prevented me from thinking during those first few 
hundred yards of nebulous paddling that our quest was hopeless. 
However, Alleyn was content; his ruddy long-shore face was 
grim with repressed hope, so it was not for me to doubt. And 
presently events proved he was right. We had crept out on our 
‘tea-tray’ into the land-locked estuary, all around being still 
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exceeding dim and cold and uncomfortable, when a voice observed 
out of the haze at my shoulder, that the mist would lift in a 
minute ; and sure enough, almost as though it had heard the 
observation, a soft clammy breath of air came upon our cheeks, 
the thick white curtain of obscurity carded itself out into indefi- 
nitely fine filaments, there dawned a glimmer of pale light on the 
surface of the water in front, a suspicion of blue in the sky 
overhead. With startling rapidity the mist faded to extremest 
attenuity, and then finally drifted by, letting us out with the 
suddenness of an open doorway into a clear world of wintry waters 
lined by long, low, marshy flats to the right, a low ruby winter sun 
rising heavy and reluctant over the hills in the east, and a thou- 
sand acres of lagoon and salt-water estuary lying clear under his 
level beams in front of us. 

At once we proceeded to clear for action. My companion, 
with a few strokes of his short paddles, turned us for a moment 
into a reedy bight of the shore, and there, floating cheerfully in 
eight inches of water, we made our arrangements. The big gun 
over the bows, which hitherto had been swaddled up in flannels 
to keep it from the salt mists, was stripped— a formidable piece of 
ordnance nearly eight feet long, and capable of throwing a pound 
of shot at a discharge—our two shoulder guns were taken from 
their cases, they looking extraordinarily slender by comparison 
with the monster over the bows, and having seen that the car- 
tridges were handy and made all snug, we put to sea again. 

Keeping close round under the shadows of the frozen shore 
we eagerly watched the surface of the rapidly brightening water 
for birds which we knew were upon it. There was an early heron 
standing grim and sentinel-like at the end of a sandspit and 
waiting for the dropping tide to clear his feeding-ground, while 
here and there fortunate loons, whose appetites did not reed to 
wait on tides, were diving vigorously for a breakfast; but for a 
time there was nothing else. Then, as we watched and punted 
slowly round the fringe of the broad estuary, the red gleam in the 
west broadened, till under it every patch of floating ice upon the 
grey surface of the water shone like a ruddy spangle of metal. I 
was just thinking how cold the wind was, and reflecting a little 
gloomily that my host on shore, from the warm shelter of the 
bedclothes, must be picturing us freezing to death on this 
slopping tea-tray in the open, when my eye was caught by some- 
thing far away against the red shine like a tag of smoke left by a 
passing steamer. Yet it was not smoke, and, more than that, it 
was travelling in our direction and extending against the wind as 
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smoke never did. ‘What is that, Alleyn?’ I said, pointing to the 
long dark cloud now low down against the surface of the water, 
and he, having stared towards the spot indicated for a minute, 
sedately knocked the ashes from his pipe against the palm of his 
hand, and answered, ‘ Widgeon, and a thousand at least!’ We 
did not need to discuss the situation, but we watched with bated 
breath the mighty flock drop about a mile up the water, and then 
we slipped off our overcoats and, placing them upon the floor of 
the punt, went down as flat as we could lie, I with my chin upon 
the cartridge box under the stock of the big gun forward, and 
Alleyn asprawl behind me. The long paddles were shipped, and, 


‘WIDGEON, AND A THOUSAND AT LEAST!’ 


with a short wooden scoop like a glorified butter-pat maker in 
either hand, we proceeded to steal slowly down upon the fowl. 

It is extraordinary what an instant improvement of climate 
had followed the sight of these ducks! Five minutes before I 
was ready to assert the near approach of a third glacial period, 
and to prove it by personal reminiscences of which that moment 
had been assuredly the coldest on record, and then, at the mere 
mention of widgeon, we had apparently passed from the rawest 
of winter mornings to a delightfully genial state of tempera- 
ture, with which the snowfields about, and the fleecy patches of 
floating snow through which we now and then crunched, were 
utterly out of keeping. Possibly the punting may have had some- 
thing to do with it. To lie flat on one’s front with arms extended 
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at their fullest, and in that position to paddle from the wrists 
through seemingly indefinite stretches of grey water, is an exercise 
exquisitely painful to the muscles especially concerned in the 
operation, and one that sends the blood tingling throngh the 
veins in a way that, for the time at least, abolishes all thoughts 
of mercury and zero. While these thoughts were passing 
through my mind we had crept up swiftly and silently upon the 
fowl, and after twenty minutes’ hard but cautious paddling a 
guarded peep over the sloping bows gave us the indescribable 
satisfaction of seeing the shallows ahead crowded with birds—a 
vast assembly, spread out on the water like the shadow of a black 
thundercloud, and floating in dark groups over feeding spots 
indicated as the tide dropped by broad patches of oily smoothness, 
fringed by a prattle of little waves where the water ran along 
the edge of the hidden mudbanks—and very cautiously again we 
_ pushed towards them. A couple of hundred yards’ distance we 
made, and then suffered concentrated agonies as the stem of our 
punt took the ground; but a strong, gentle dig with the butter- 
ladles got us afloat once more, and along over the mottled ooze, 
where we could see the crabs scuttling about under six inches of 
water, and past the shingly spits, where now and again we could 
feel the bottom grinding against the thin half-inch of wood 
between us and it, until at last, breathless and keenly excited, we 
were floating into shot. The widgeon, of whom there must have 
been some twelve hundred or more, were obviously quite un- 
conscious of our presence; we had come on them with the 
shadows behind us, the fine white bow of our boat looking to 
them at most like a larger snowdrift than usual, while they were 
too hungry and eager for the morning feed to have much thought 
of anything else. 

' As we came up to about a hundred yards the tide ran thin 
upon a muddy ledge, and away the widgeon went to it with 
almost as much precipitance as fowls in a barnyard for a scattered 
handful of corn. Another twenty yards, and Alleyn gave me a 
nip in the leg—it was not a moment to stand on ceremony-—I 
answered by a subdued kick of comprehension, tilted the great 
gun-up upon its pivot and glanced down the long straight path of 
the mid-rib. I was in the very act of pulling the trigger, when 
there was a loud cackle of alarm and surprise directly overhead, | 
and instinctively looking up I saw to my horror a couple of. wild 
ducks sweeping by so close that their orange legs, tucked up under 
their spread tails, and bead-brown eyes, twinkling with astonish- 
ment, were as visible as though they had been in the boat itself. 
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Hardly had I time to note them when there came in response to 
their warning cry a prodigious sound of wings ahead, a tumul- 
tuous uproar like a violent storm of rain on a glass roof, and the 
whole thousand odd widgeon sprang into the air at once. There 
was not a moment to be lost—I put my head down upon the big 
gun again, caught a hasty sight of a myriad wings and twirling 
bodies over the bead at the muzzle, and jerked the trigger string. 

I did not need Alleyn’s contented chuckle, as the roar of the 
eight-footer died away, to tell me the shot was successful, and 
when the smoke-cloud drifted off the shallows ahead and for fifty 
yards beyond were literally strewed with the result of that single 
lucky shot. It was a sight to astonish and embarrass a novice. 
About a score of birds only lightly hit were soon making off in all - 
directions, so we snatched the ready shoulder guns and gave the 
coup de grdce to all those we could reach from the boat, after 
which I slipped on my mud pattens and got ashore on the ooze 
after a few ducks making off in that direction, while my com- 
panion pushed out on the tide and started with the sculls for 
others going towards the open water. It is often a reproach 
against these big shots that so many wounded birds are never 
recovered, but on this occasion I doubt if we lost more than three 
or four, a result due chiefly to the chance being a fair one, the 
size of shot used large, and our promptness in pursuit of the 
cripples. We counted out a hundred and sixteen when we had 
got them all together, and their bodies, neatly ranged by Alleyn ia 
a double row, went down both sides of the punt from stem to 
stern ! 

Then we put off again, though we well knew that such a shot 
occurs very seldom indeed twice in a morning. We punted a 
mile or two through the crackling drift ice along the foreshore till, 
just as the sun rose well above the hills and our hope of another 
shot was becoming small, the ‘man behind’ spied a small 
company of what he took to be pochards, and we set to them as ~ 
hard as we could go. We had got within two hundred yards, and 
were congratulating ourselves on the surety of another shot, when 
the birds suddenly swam together, and before they could rise a 
puff of smoke rose out of the grey and gold dazzle beyond them 
and the low roar of a big gun came rumbling to us across the 
water. We were so near that we saw the heavy swanshot rip up the 
surface in a long wedge-shaped trail that came unpleasantly close 
across our bows, and a hit bird fell dead almost on top of us! Of 
course our chance was spoiled, and Alleyn made some observations 
in a tone which 1 thought it was best not to hear. This is one of 
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the dangers of punt gunning in populous estuaries, and a danger 
that, at night especially, has often led to bad accidents. On this 
occasion there was nothing to be said, barring my friend’s little 
indiscretions, except to take the incident as one of the fortunes of 
war, and with that philosophical consolation we turned about and 
paddled away. 

But by this time the mud flats were bare far and wide; the 
ducks scattered over them and unapproachable. I had one more 
shot, however, this time at golden plover bagging fourteen out of 
a company running and paddling amongst the scum on a bare 
beach, and might have got many more had I been able to 
approach end on instead of at right angles. Then we paddled up 


1 GOT OUT FOR A TRAMP ASHORE 


a creek, and I got out for a tramp ashore with one of the shoulder 
guns—perhaps the most enjoyable part of the morning—where, 
amongst the deep orange-coloured grasses, still as crisp and brittle 
as glass with the keen frost, I shot a couple of snipe, missing two 
others in a way which made me thankful Alleyn’s eyes were well 
down out of sight behind the mud banks, and a little later on a 
hare from a tangle of dead fern under a willow bush, where the 
saltings began to tilt up to the dry land; these, and a couple of 
green plovers who came temptingly overhead from the fields 
where an early ploughman had disturbed them, made up the bag. 

It was not a magnificent one, but it was sufficient, and as we 
picked our way back through the jostling ice-floes in the tideway, 
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and very cautiously between the outward-bound herring boats 
dropping down with the tide, not forgetting to pitch a few couple 
of ducks on board for men on whose goodwill so much of the 
wildfowler’s sport depends, our ‘scuppers’ full of beautiful and 
dainty birds, and the broadening sunlight flashing at every dip 
from our paddles, we felt that, after all, the fun had been worth 
while turning out into the grey morning for, and—vwell! if our 
hostess could by any manner of means be induced to suggest a 
second breakfast when we got in, we were not the men to say no 
to it. 
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BETTING 


BY NORWOOD YOUNG 


Behold how system into system runs.—Porr, Essay on Man. 


A GREAT change is gradually coming over the world. Adventure, 
sport, enterprise, are giving way to caution and the calculation 
of averages. Men do not take the risks they used todo. The 
modern man is surrounded by police constables, sanitary in- 
spectors, and insurance agents. It was to escape this burglar- 
proof life that Louis Stevenson fled to a romantic island in 
the Pacific, there to assist the cause of a handsome, eloquent, 
barbarian pretender and rebel. ‘Adventure,’ as we read in the 
‘New Arabian Nights,’ ‘ was dear to his heart.’ So he abandoned 
Piccadilly for Samoa and Tongatabu. 

There are still some habitable countries—for Samoa is not 
habitable—where the counting up of percentages has not yet 
begun. Africa and Australia, for instance, produce cattle plagues, 
rebellions, droughts, bank smashes, and similar temporary cata- 
strophes with a heartiness which startles more settled countries. 
It was an exile to Australia, Lindsay Gordon, who said: 


No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 

In which no disaster, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way. 


But the modern, civilised, European tendency is to avoid all 
disasters, and to insure against those which cannot be avoided. 
This spirit has even invaded gambling. Straight bets over single 
events are losing their popularity in favour of ‘ systems.’ 

A system is a kind of patent safety insurance policy. It 
promises a clever and easy method of suddenly becoming rich. 
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It appeals both to cupidity and to vanity. The desire for wealth 
is hardly greater than the desire to outwit other men. The pos- 
session of a large income would not prevent many persons from 
laboriously concocting a system by which they could win a few 
shillings from their neighbours. It is said that a prince of one of 
the great reigning families of Europe once committed a petty 
theft at a gambling table, so upset was he at the trumpery losses 
which a system of his own invention had brought upon him. 
Money was not in question. But vanity was. The system 
inventor is always ready to boast of his cleverness. He will not 
say exactly what his plan is. It is too precious to be given away. 
But he takes care that all the world shall know that he ‘ could 
an if he would.’ 

The research and ingenuity which some of these schemes 
exhibit are astonishing. But the main types of systems have now 
for many years past been fully examined. All new inventions are 
mere varieties in detail containing no novel principle, and there- 
fore no greater probability of success than those which have 
already been discarded. And it is notorious that the ‘ profes- 
sionals’ themselves, the croupiers and the bookmakers, whose 
experience is worth considering, have never invented any punting. 
system of any value whatever. Considerations such as these, 
however, have little weight with the system inventor, who is 
always confident that he bas done what no other human being in 
the history of the world has ever done before. 

The general principle which governs all games of chance, 
such, for instance, as roulette, is that the past does not affect the 
future. Whether red has turned up once, ten times, a hundred, 
or a thousand times in succession, in each case the next result, the 
second, eleventh, hundred and first, or thousand and first, is as 
likely to show another red as a black. All systems, whatever 
their nature, are based upon the opposite idea, for they all direct 
the gambler to regulate his bets by the results which have already 
been obtained. Therefore they are all based upon a fallacy. 

If the past really affected the future, then it would follow that 
the machinery of the roulette table, and the croupier who sets it 
in motion, would be physically affected by a series of ten reds in 
succession, so as to become less capable at the eleventh trial of 
producing red again. Even if the machine were changed and a 
fresh croupier were introduced, the same physical disability would 
attach to them. And a croupier at one table would suddenly find 
that he and his machine were physically affected by a run of ten 
reds at another table. So whenever the wheel and ball are sét in 
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motion at roulette, they must feel the influence of all past results 
since the creation of man, compared with which ten reds in 
succession cannot be of any interest whatever. 

In order to establish the complete independence of each venture 
as shown by actual experience, I have examined the large number 
of 44,025 consecutive results at Monte Carlo at roulette, as 
published in a newspaper called ‘Le Monaco.’ The series of 7, 
or more, consecutive appearances of a colour were as follows : 

Series of 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
220 121 71 29 16 7 2 0 1 
Total turns, 44,025. Total series, 467. 


Of the 467 series, 220 or about one-half stopped at 7, while 
the remaining 247 went further; the eighth venture showed a 
change of the colour 220 times, and a repetition of it 247 times. 
Of these 247, about one-half, 121, stopped after the sequence of 
8, while the remaining 126 went on to sequences of more than 8 ; 
after 8 reds the next result was black 121 times and red 126 times. 
These figures show, beyond possibility of doubt, that even when 
a colour has appeared an unusual number of times in succession 


the next result does, in fact, give another appearance of the same 


colour as often as a change. It is thus clearly proved by actual 
experience that the past does not affect the future in such games 
as roulette. Thus no system of watching the past before betting © 
on the future can be of any value. 

The gambler may say that his system is based upon the fact 
that, on the average, red appears once in every two ventures, 
and—quite inconsequently—declare that this ‘law of average’ 
points to a bet on red after black, and black after red. He is 
mistaken in supposing that this would be betting on the average 
of results. He would really be betting on red black and black 
red, as against red red and black black. No law of average 
supports such a bet. Experience shows that the sequences 
red red and black black are as common as the sequences 
red black and black red. If, for greater security, he decides 
to bet on only one red in three ventures, again he is not, as 
he fancies, betting on an average, but he is betting on black 
black being followed by red, while we know, both from logic and 
experience, that black black black is just as common as black 
black red. In short, he is betting against red appearing at a 
particular point in a series, which has nothing to do with the 
average total of the appearances of red and black, but does 
depend upon the fallacy that the past affects the future. 
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The system-monger is apt to derive encouragement from the 
fact that long runs on a colour are rare, the longest known at 
Monte Carlo being a series of 28 reds. When once 28 turns 
have been made, every additional turn creates a fresh series of 
29. Add 1 red to a series of 28 reds and it makes a series of 29 
reds. Then add a black at the end, and take away a red at the 
beginning, and you have a series of 28 reds and 1 black. Add 
another black, and take away another red, and you have a series 
of 27 reds and 2 blacks, and so on. Now every series of 29 is 
equally improbable. A series which is all one colour is no more 
improbable than any other possible arrangement of red and 
black, such as 15 reds followed by 14 blacks, or any other 
conceivable series. There are about 3,028 turns at each table 
every week at Monte Carlo. These make 3,000 different series of 
29, each of which was before it appeared as improbable as 29 
reds. What, then, can be interesting in the fact that 29 reds 
have never appeared at Monte Carlo, when we know that equally 
improbable results do actually occur every week, every day, even 
every hour ? 

For those who pin their faith upon the improbability of any 
particular result, such as 29 reds in succession, perhaps the 
following calculation may be of interest. Since the inauguration 
of the gambling establishment at Monte Carlo about 25,000,000 
turns of wheel and ball have been made there. The odds 
against the first 20,000,000 of the results which have already 
been obtained are so great as to run into six million figures. 
The Editor has refused me the space required to state 
the actual figures. In 25,000,000 turns, there are 5,000,001 
distinct series of 20,000,000, so that Monte Carlo has already 
produced 5,000,001 results, the odds against each of which run 
into six million figures, and would cover, if stated, more than 
2,000 pages of the ‘ Badminton Magazine.’ The fact that 29 reds 
in succession have not yet appeared is utterly unworthy of 
attention when we know that results which are unthinkably 
more unlikely have already made their appearance more than 
5,000,000 times. 

The errors which are made in this matter arise from a 
confusion of series with units. If a gambler wishes to bet 
against a long series of reds, he can only do so by betting on 
black from the beginning, and doubling his stake after each loss. 
This would be an infallible system if his wealth were unlimited 
and the bank allowed unlimited stakes. But the bank does not 
allow the gambler who begins with the lowest stake to double it 
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more than 9 times, so that he cannot bet against a series of 
more than 10. Whenever a series of 10 occurs he loses all his 
doubled stakes, and cannot recoup himself by doubling once more. 
The doubling system is so crushing when an adverse series ap- 
pears, and wins so little when it is successful, that it is not much 
followed. The ordinary plan is for the gambler to sit for hours 
in the vitiated atmosphere of the gambling rooms, patiently 
waiting until a long run of a colour has appeared, and then to 
bet against the same colour showing again. He waits till 10 
reds have appeared and then bets on black. He imagines he is 
betting against a sequence, when really he is only betting against 
a single appearance of red at a particular point, which is an even 
chance, and a very different thing from betting against a series of 
11 reds. 

It is said that red and black appear about the same number 
of times. That depends upon what is meant by the word 
‘about.’ I have no doubt that red or black (I cannot guess 
which) has appeared at Monte Carlo thousands of times oftener 
than the other. If there have been 25,000,000 turns, and red 
has appeared 5,001 times to every 4,999 of black, that would give 
red an excess of 2 in 10,000, or 5,000 altogether. When a 
player has lost 5,000 stakes on black, it is little consolation to 
know that he has only lost an average of 2 in 10,000, and that 
the appearances of red and black were ‘about’ the same. 

The longer the run the less is the proportional excess of one 
colour over the other, and the greater the actual gain or loss (as 
the case may be) to the players. 

Turning now to betting on horse races we encounter an 
entirely different set of circumstances. The result of a horse 
race does not depend upon pure chance. Many factors are 
known, and human judgment can, and does, foretell the winner 
with considerable accuracy, for here the favourite wins oftener 
than any other horse; here the past is of great assistance in 
forecasting the future; and here, unlike roulette, the conditions 
vary in every race. The chief problems for the system-monger 
are, however, the same as in roulette. They are: (1) To what 
extent can the past be trusted to forecast the future? (2) Is 
there any maximum? (3) What is the bookmaker’s advantage, 
and how does he get it? 

The past would, in horse-racing, be an infallible guide to the 
future if the conditions were always the same. But there are 
unlimited variations in the number and individuality of the 
horses and their riders, in their state of health, the distances to 
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be run, the weights, the weather, the start, and the moods of 
horses, riders, and owners. These conditions go on varying 
for ever. Favourites do not win more often at the end of a 
season than at the beginning. Still, there are occasions when 
past experience is almost decisive as to the result of a race, when 
the favourite is nearly certain to win. It is thus possible, with 
very little risk, to prophesy that in 50 races one favourite will win. 
No succession of over 30 failures has yet been recorded. Any 
system, therefore, which could survive a series of 49 losing 
favourites (or even much fewer) would be infallible. But there can 
be no such system, because there is, practically, a maximum stake 
with the bookmakers, just as there is at roulette. After a series 
of 10 losing favourites, which is not very rare, it would always be 
doubtful whether a backer who, by using a progression, was 
betting against a longer series of failures, would find an acceptor 
of his eleventh bet. In an important race he would soon be 
accommodated. But as there are far more small races than big 
ones, his eleventh bet would probably have to be made in enormous 
figures over a trivial race. As he could not be sure of getting it 
taken, his position would be that, after a number of practical 
losses, he would have to content himself with a theoretical 
win. 
Progressions being thus barred, what are the backer’s chances 
with a uniform stake? On this matter experience is the only 
guide. The backer will find by examining the published results in 
‘ Ruff,’ that if he had backed the favourite consistently over a 
number of years, he would have won twice in every five races, 
and lost in stakes about 4 per cent. more than his winnings; 
that if he had backed the second favourite his loss would have 
been twice as much, over the third favourite much more, and 
over the outsiders very large indeed. The bookmaker lays false 
odds, which increase as he gets away from the favourite. The 
truth of this assertion can be proved by the pari mutuel, or 
totalisator, a machine which enables the backer automatically to 
make the odds without any interference on the part of the 
bookmaker. An official in charge of the totalisator collects all 
the stakes on each of the horses, deducts a percentage from the 
total, and divides the balance amongst those who have staked on 
the winner. The amount of the dividend paid to each backer of 
the winner shows what was the opinion of the public with regard. 
to that horse’s chances. Except for the deducted percentage, the 
odds thus obtained would always be exactly fair, whatever horse 
won. It is found by this method that the outsiders start at much 
3a2 
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longer odds than would be offered by the bookmakers. The 
totalisator will often give odds of 100 to 1 against an outsider, whilst 
a bookmaker will not, in the majority of races, offer more than 
25 to 1. There are more successful investments at 100 or 150 to 
1, through the backers’ own agency—the totalisator—than similar 
examples of 40 to 1 with a bookmaker. 

Let us look at the betting on some prominent race, say the 
Princess of Wales’s Stakes this year. The odds about the 
favourite being, on the average, not very unfair, we will assume, 
strange as it now seems, that Regret was properly placed at 
7 to 4. The following table shows the odds as they were, and as 
they ought to have been, on the basis that as you get further and 
further from the favourite the odds offered by the bookmakers 
become more and more unfair. The odds in the fourth column 
are exactly accurate, those in the third column being their 
common equivalent in practical terms. 


Horse | Odk — Fair odds Proper bet _ 

Regret . ‘ 7 to4 Tto4 70 to40 | 110 
St. Frusquin . 5 to 2 5 to 2 79 tol 110 
Persimmon 4tol 9 to 2 89 to 21 110 
Troon. ll tol 13 tol 102 to 8 110 
Raconteur 20 to 1 26tol | 106 to 4 110 
Lombard. 25 tol 36 to1l | 107 to 8 110 

' Laveno . 50to1l | 100to1l | 109 to 1 110 
| Sir Visto. 50 tol | 100tol | 109 to 1 110 
Kirkconnel 66 tol | 200to1 | 109}to 4) 110 

| Butterfly . 66 tol | 200to1l | 109$to 4) 110 

110 


A backer who made the bets suggested in the fourth column 
‘would stand to come out straight, without gain or profit, which- 
ever horse won. These are, therefore, the fair odds (on the 
supposition, which is nearly accurate, that Regret started at fair 
odds). 

The bookmaker so arranges the odds that, if he were to get 
one bet: amounting to, say, 110/. about each horse, he would be 
sure to win. By a bet of 110/. I mean one in which the total 
money at issue, the total risk.of backer and layer, comes alto- 
gether to 1101. It is very seldom that a perfect book of this kind 
is made, because there is great difficulty in getting appropriate 
bets, and in order to keep up his connection the layer has to 
accommodate clients with bets which may not suit his book. As a 
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rule he overlays the favourite or the second favourite, and has 
very little money for the outsiders. He runs some risk in each 
race, from the favourite or second favourite, but must win in the 
long run. 

The backer, when trying to support the horse that the book- 
maker wishes to lose—the favourite—will sometimes find, while 
seeking to make his bet, that both favourite and price differ in dif- 
ferent parts of the ring ; and next day he may discover that the 
odds quoted in the newspaper are not the same as those which were 
offered to him. But these troubles are not really important. He 
has backed a horse which, if not the favourite, was very nearly so, 
and must have been considered very likely to win; and the odds 
he accepted will sometimes prove to have been larger than those 
quoted in the paper. On the average he stands to win as much 
as he loses by mistaking the favourite or the odds. 

A more serious objection to systematic betting on the favourite 
—besides the fact that in the long run it means a loss of 4 per 
cent. on the total money staked—is that a layer, not content with 
his normal profit, cannot be trusted to abstain from offering less 
than the current odds. The annoyance of having to haggle with 
a bookmaker about the price he is offering, coupled with the 
expense and trouble which are incurred by travelling to a race- 
course there to personally pick up the necessary bets, have led to 
the great popularity of betting at starting price odds. If a backer 
can get a commission agent to guarantee him a definite bet on 
each favourite at starting price, he will in the long run lose about 
4 per cent. on the average, which is more than double what the 
bank at Monte Carlo would take from him. It would be much 
better to try roulette ! 

The only hope, then, would seem to be in the exercise of 
judgment in selecting the probable winner. A backer may be in 
a position to obtain peculiarly valuable information. But as a 
general rule the favourite carries with him the suffrages of the 
best-informed people. It happens occasionally that a horse like 
Isinglass is not popular, while a Ladas is believed in long after 
his true form has been exposed. But the betting about such 
prominent horses as these is affected by the wagers of a very 
large and very ignorant public, who are not regular followers of 
racing. This outside public have no. influence on the odds in 
ordinary races, which, in the majority of cases, refiect the views 
of experts. Even here it sometimes happens that a horse is 
pushed into the position of favourite by the wealth and gambling 
proclivities of the owner and his associates, against the opinion 
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of the best-informed people. There are a certain number of such 
false favourites every season. But they are the exceptions. And 
the best rule for the great body of backers is to follow the 
favourite and disregard all contrary opinion. Those who backed 
Regret lost their money. But they were carrying out a sounder 
principle, and a more financially successful plan, in the long 
run, than those who backed St. Frusquin. 

At the same time if a man must bet at all, the only sports- 
manlike course is to back his own opinion. There is almost a 
usurious spirit about the systematic backer of the favourite. He 
regulates his life by percentages and averages, and thus reduces 
himself to the professional level. He is not an amateur, nor a 
supporter of the Turf. Neither the layer nor the systematic 
backer need care a fig for the sport of horse-racing. Their 
thoughts are bent, not upon racing, but upon cash—with this 
considerable difference between them, that while the layer does, 
in fact, materially assist the sport, the systematic backer prevents 
those who have an honest opinion about the merits of the horses 
from getting the best odds, without himself making a profit at 
his work. 

In short, system betting, whether over games of chance or 
horse races, is neither sportsmanlike nor intelligent. It is not 
sportsmanlike because the sportsman is always willing to take a 
reasonable risk, and this it is the one object of the system-monger 
to avoid. It is not intelligent, in the case of roulette and other 
similar games, because all systems are based upon the fallacy 
that the past affects the future ; in the case of horse races because 
the backer cannot be sure of a bet, and, when it is offered, the 
odds are nearly always false. 
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WINTER SPORTS IN FRIESLAND 


BY JULIA SCOTT-MONCRIEFF 


No amusements in our own country are apt to be so disappointing 
as those dependent upon ice, so great are the uncertainties and 
discomforts which hang around them. We have to contend with 
an ever-varying temperature, an ever-rising wind, or an ever-falling 
snow; and the two or three days when favourable circumstances 
unite to give us good skating, on clear ice and in calm air, are 
usually just enough to whet our appetites for more. Before this 
winter is too far advanced some skaters might be glad to know 
that in the small country of Friesland, a fourteen hours’ journey 
from London by Harwich and the Hook, such ice can be found, 
and such opportunities of enjoying it, as surpass even the dreams 
of those born and bred among the mists and mud of London. 
Leeuwaarden is the capital of Friesland, and no better centre 
can be chosen from which to see thoroughly well the northern 
parts of the country; and it was a hitherto unknown delight to 
us when we visited the place, and gained the experience here set 
forth, to feel that we might plan tours for days ahead with the 
certainty of their fulfilment, when we knew that every canal was 
bearing from end to end, and that the very sea hugged the shore 
in its grasp of ice. All sports dependent on frost can be had 
here to perfection. The skater has hundreds of miles of shining 
black ice, leading him in all directions to towns and villages of 
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the quaintest description. The sleigh-driver can hire well- 
sharpened, good horses to draw the marvellous old erections on 
runners in which the natives love to risk their lives. The ice- 
boat racer, who can trim and steer his craft so as to beat the 
Amsterdam express, may save himself the trouble of taking rooms 
in the inn, for half Leeuwaarden would be proud to claim him 
as guest. 

Racing on skates is much more common than racing in boats, 
~ and it was to this scene of excitement that on the morning of our 
arrival we first turned our steps. The course was an oblong 
sheet of perfect ice, protected by ropes from the thronging of 
many spectators. The competitors, men and women, with the 
umpires and ice-sweepers, were the only people within the shining 

euclosure, and as we approached the rope a women’s race had 
just started. There were eight of them, dressed alike in short 
skirts and thin woollen blouses without sleeves, cut low at the 
neck. The scene was a most exciting one as the efforts of each 
girl were accelerated and redoubled by the cheers of interested 
personal admirers from among the spectators, and the winner was 
greeted with shouts of applause, probably as much valued by her 
as the two-pound prize that she received. 

The next competition was for the championship of Friesland 
in the yearly race that is run between representatives from all 
the towns and villages in the country. The men were dressed in 
tights of dark stockingette cloth, and wore the ordinary Friesland 
skates. These skates are very low and long in the blade, and 
project six inches beyond the foot of the wearer; they have no 
screws or clasps of any kind whatever, but are fastened to the 
sole of the boot by leather thongs at the toe and the heel. We 
found the native skate quite impossible when attempting even 
the simplest figures, but indispensable if the object of the skater 
were to cover the ground rapidly, and during our stay in Friesland 
and Holland we wore no others. 

The winner of the championship was a young man of about 
five-and-twenty, who had already distinguished himself by winning 
local prizes. He skated almost all the time with his arms stretched 
out in front of him, and the speed that he kept up to the very end 
was quite a wonderful exhibition of the powers of good training. 

The spectators had nearly as great an interest for us as the 
racers, for most of them wore the Friesland national costume, 
the men knee-breeches, coat and waistcoat of blue velveteen, 
ornamented with handsome silver buttons; the women brightly 
coloured blouses, with quaint white head-dresses, from which 
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large gold ornaments projected in spiral twists three or four inches 
beyond each ear. 

From this gay scene we were obliged reluctantly to turn away, 
as the hours of daylight are precious to strangers in an unknown 


AN EXCITING SCENE 


land, and we had accepted an invitation to drink coffee with a 
Frieslander and his wife who lived about six miles out of the town. 
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The country through which we skated will easily be imagined by 
those familiar with the sparsely populated north of Holland, for it 
consisted of a perfectly level and almost uninhabited expanse, 
adorned at rare intervals with sentinel-like windmills, the only 
objects which broke the uniform line of untrodden snow between us 
andthe horizon. In the fast fading light the opal tints of the sky 
were reflected on the shining surface of the ice, seeming to hold 
more colour, and retain it longer, than even the heavens themselves. 
On nearing the large motionless windmill which was the object 
of our journey, we saw the miller and his wife waiting at the door 
to receive and welcome us. As the want of an invitation had 
been the only drawback to our entering one of these fascinating 
buildings before, it may be imagined that the hospitable advances 
made by this kind pair were met by us with alacrity. 

The miller’s wife was a homely woman, with a very Scotch 
type of features, and she begged us to enter and see her house in 
such a wonderful mixture of languages as to be quite worth in 
itself the six miles journey to hear. We ascended to the railed 
platform by an outside wooden staircase, and went in to the first 
room. It was almost circular, the dark panelled walls being 
fitted the whole way round with deep presses, which took at 
least two and a half feet off the size. The floor and ceiling 
were of black polished wood, and the room was heated by 
a stove ornamented with sheets of coloured glass. From 
a corner of this room we climbed up the almost perpendicular 
ladder that led to the upper chamber. This was the guest-room, 
and here the presses were replaced by large plaques of beautiful 
Delft china, which were let into the dark wood panels of the wall. 
Some of these china pictures were three feet long, and many of 
them represented Friesland scenes in the sleepy luxuriousness of 
summer-time, with limp-sailed barges creeping up tepid-looking 
canals, while cows, standing knee-deep in the rich grass, cooled 
themselves under the shade of the poplars. From the centre of 
this room swung an iron lamp shedding its cheerful light upon 
the steaming coffee-pot, the glow from the stove lit up rows 
upon rows of shining glass bottles, filled with something that the 
miller liked better than coffee, if one might judge from the 
enthusiasm with which he dilated upon their various qualities. 

While we were drinking our coffee out of large bowls, the 
miller’s wife placed at the feet of each of her guests a Friesland 
warming stool, which is a wooden box with a perforated lid con- 
taining an earthenware pot full of red-hot coals. As she exerted 
herself to feed and warm us, so her husband exerted himself to 
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entertain us. This he did by dwelling on the lamentable details 
of floods that had inundated the country in bygone years. He 
told us that one winter’s evening, when he was a boy, Friesland 
and Groningen had been overrun by the Atlantic and Polar oceans, 
whose waters driven by a raging north-west hurricane had burst 
in their fury over the dykes raised to repel them, and rushing 
through the Helder (Hell’s door) spread themselves over the 
country, turning Friesland into one wide sea. This flood rose 
eight feet above the dykes, laid the northern towns many feet 
under water, scoured the dead out of their graves, and drowned 
those unfortunate enough to be alive. This, of course, was an 
exceptionally bad inundation, but we gathered from our host 
that the country is liable to such calamities, always attended by 
serious loss of life, at intervals of every ten or eleven years. 

From another Friesland tale that he told us, we were led to 
believe that the sea was sometimes the means of making, as 
well as of marring, men’s fortunes. It seems that, about the 
thirteenth century, an ancestor of our host was the proprietor of an 
immense tract of land running west from Staveren. His wealth 
did not all lie in his land, for he possessed in addition to it a 
capable and far-seeing mind, whereby he was often enabled to enrich 
himself at his neighbour’s expense. One day he was walking in 
his fields and, chancing to glance into a side cutting used for 
draining puposes, he saw first one and then another large fish 
swim up it. He was instantly filled with the horror of something 
beyond his comprehension, and naturally feeling that there must 
be something uncanny in fields that attracted cod fishes, he 
instantly sold his rich lands to a neighbour for a fabulous sum, 
and left the country. His bargain had not been made a moment 
too soon, for next merning the sea, rising in a gigantic wall, 
burst its bounds, and villages, crops, and men were alike buried 
for ever beneath the waves of that arm of the ocean which we 
now call the Zuider Zee. 

Certainly the entertainment furnished for body and mind in a 
Friesland mill is by no means to be despised, and the contrast 
between the ghostly livid light without, showing the dead world 
wrapped in its shroud, and the piled-up stove, glowing lamp, and 
steaming coffee within, made us wish we could have accepted the 
invitation to spend the night, as well as the afternoon, under the 
roof of the old house.. 

Our skate back to Leeuwaarden was made beautiful by all 
the glories of afull moon. Every freezing point of snow reflected 
sparkling rays ; the great measureless plain around us appeared 
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absolutely supernatural in the dull ashy greyness of the light. 
Windmills cast their jet black shadows in strange fantastic 
shapes, and the scene was one of desolate mysterious beauty 
beyond words to describe. 

On our return to Leeuwaarden we found invitations awaiting 
us to attend a ball given in the town hall by the president and 
members of the skating club. It began at nine o’clock and was 
a very gay sight, from the mixture and variety of colours worn 
by both men and women. The room was large and the dancing 
was kept up with a surprising energy, considering that the people 
present had been skating hard all day. We were attended to 
with the greatest kindness; the president himself introducing 
more partners to us than we could dance with, and as we left the 
ball-room at about two o’clock to return to our hotel, the orchestra 
struck up ‘God save the Queen,’ as a courteous compliment to 
Her Majesty’s subjects who were present. 

After a couple of weeks at Leeuwaarden, when we had seen 
the country within a radius of twenty miles around us, and were 
surfeited with fancy dress and masked balls (for they have one 
every night while the frost lasts), we started on a skating tour 
along the canals, visiting in this way the principal towns in the 
north. Fears of not having good ice were soon dismissed ; for, as 
day after day passed, we found that, turn in what direction we 
chose, a network of perfectly swept canals was always before us. 
Even after a night of snow the line of sweepers, stationed at 
intervals of about a mile all over the couutry, had cleared the 
way for traffic of man and beast; and except within or imme- 
diately around a town, where heavy sledges had worn the smooth 
surface, or holes had been broken for the purpose of getting 
water, we revelled in continuous and unfailing sheets of perfect 
ice. 

Following the main canals, expeditions can be made to 
Groningen, capital of the province of that name, to Wierum in 
the very north of Friesland, or to Harlingen on the Zuider Zee, 
and a pleasant tour can be taken, turning south as we did from 
there, and passing through Sneek, Heerenveen, Meppel and 
Zwolle. The only drawback to skating thus from place to place 
was the extreme cold of the small village inns. The bedrooms 
boasted of neither stoves nor fireplaces, and the thermometer 
never rose above 20° in the night. Under these circumstances 
undressing to go to bed was not a thing to be thought of ; indeed, 
one had need of all one’s out-of-door clothes, in addition to any 
movable pieces of carpet off the floor, to pile on the scant 
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bedding provided for the shivering sleeper. This was the 
only kind of hardship to be endured, for the arrival of strangers 
at an inn was a signal for killing the fatted calf. Our skates 
were taken from us and dried, the snow was brushed from our 
boots, almost unlimited boiling water could be had, and unless 
the ewer that contained it burst (which it did more than once), 
there was ample time to wash before it had become a solid mass 
of ice. But not much preparation was required for dinner after 
a thirty-five miles skate. Hunger is a glorious thing when one 
has the means of satisfying it, and the joys of rest can only be 
appreciated by those who have personally felt how strangely 
long the miles become after they have skated a whole day. To 
us there was no sight on earth that could be so satisfying as the 
clean warm bar-room, with the table drawn close to the side of 
the glowing stove, and laden with the meal that we had been 
thinking, if not talking, of for at least two hours. 

On the first day of our skating tour we went to see one of the 
large pauper colonies, of which there are several in the country. 
It consisted of many long buildings with open spaces between 
cach, kept free for cultivation. Here the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, at least those capable of work, are given a room to live in, 
and a few acres of land, with implements for ploughing, digging, 
&e. IRf they do well they are encouraged to further efforts by the 
additional responsibility of live stock to look after, in the shape of 
a few pigs or a cow. In this colony many thousands of people 
are employed, the whole establishment being under the daily 
supervision of the police. "Whilst in Friesland I never remember 
being accosted by a beggar for alms, although the weather was so 
severe as almost to excuse such an infringement of their laws. 

During our tour we had opportunities of seeing most of the 
winter amusements of the people, of which, after skating, dog- 
driving and ice-boat sailing are much the most popular. Of the 
former we saw a great deal, and were delighted with the strong 
friendly feeling shown between the drivers and their dogs. There 
seemed to be no special breed kept for this purpose, but little and 
big dogs ran along harnessed together, seemingly quite proud of 
the responsibility of dragging their lazy masters. When we 
were in Amsterdam we met a Dutchman who was an enthusiast 
on sleighing. He had got together with great expense and 
difficulty a team of four large, perfectly matched dogs, belonging 
to an especially hardy breed. He drove them in a beautifully 
made sleigh, so light that the smallest touch sent it over the ice. 
Men given to racing greatly prefer to do so over frozen snow, as 
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they cannot prevent the dogs slipping on the ice and keeping 
each other back. Horses, on the other hand, with their long 
spikes at each heel, speed down the canals as independently as 
the skater, and with apparently less risk of falling, for we never 
saw an accident. 


FLASH PAST WITH THE SPEED OF I.IGHTNING 


Ice-boat sailing is almost too dangerous to be indulged in by 
the ordinary traveller desirous of returning home alive. "Whenever 
there is wind enough to take a boat quicker than a man can skate, 
the canals are rendered unsafe to harmless passengers by these 
triangular boards on iron runners that flash past terrified 
travellers with the speed of lightning, not even attempting to 
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ring the warning bell with which the cyclist prepares us to be 
knocked down. It is when the thaws of March set in, coating 
the surface of the ice with an inch or two of water, that this 
means of locomotion is most employed. Then every adaptable 
plank in the country is knocked into an ice-boat, sails are rigged 
out, and many a thirty miles of ice is covered in as many minutes 
by a plucky pair of men skilled in ways of sail-setting and steering. 
While we were in Friesland there was not a single day of wind; 
the sky was as cloudlessly blue as in summer, and the letters of 
ice-boats, who provide the means of death for five merks a head, 
were well-nigh reduced to despair. It was only when we left 
Friesland, and entered the more populated districts of Holland, 
that we saw ice-sailing in its glory, and I shall never forget the 
wonderful sight of a race between two boats on the Zuider Zee, 
from Monnikendam, on the mainland, to the island of Marken, 
about three miles off the coast. A Dutchman who witnessed the 
sight with us said that the danger of being run away with was so 
great, that the men within the boats often wore skates to let them- 
selves over the side in an emergency, and so escape with less risk 
of having their necks broken. 

When the ice-boats were out of sight we crossed the Zuider 
Zee as far as the island of Marken, and skated in through the 
harbour gates. The inhabitants are a strange, savage-looking 
race, who live and marry entirely among themselves, and cling 
tenaciously to their picturesque national dress. One of them met 
us as we threaded our way among the innumerable fishing smacks, 
firmly wedged in the ice. He wore a small coat which ended 
between his shoulders, and gigantically wide trousers, which he 
used to brush the snow off a seat for us, in the same way as a 
woman might use her skirt. From Marken we went to Edam, 
spending the night in the inn. Next morning, putting on our 
skates by the stove, we stepped down the hen’s ladder covered 
with straw that led on to the canal, and, still keeping north, 
went to Enkhuizen by Hoorn and Grootebroek. Here we dined, 
and as the wind had changed we also altered our course to profit 
by its help, and flew before it in a westerly direction to Alkmaar. 
Thence we followed the North Holland canal, passing through 
Wormerveer and Zaandam on our way to Amsterdam. Here 
we spent a night to pick up and forward our luggage, follow- 
ing it next day to Rotterdam by Haarlem, Leiden, Delft, and 
The Hague. 

In Holland it is possible to send on a box of warm clothing 
from place to place and skate after it, but in Friesland the trains 
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are limited, and never seem to go near the villages of most 
interest, so that a knapsack is indispensable. Anyone who is 
able in this country to walk twenty miles a day will find that he 


A COMMON OBSTACLE ON THE CANALS 


can easily skate from thirty to forty, so that without the dis- 
comfort of travelling from place to place a great deal of the 
country can be seen, even by returning every night to the same 
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centre. One advantage connected with staying in the larger towns 
is worth consideration : every night their whole population turns 
out on to the main canal, to run races and play games on the ice. 
Sometimes a large space is roped off and hung with Chinese 
lanterns, while a generous hand offers a prize for adventurous 
people who will race for it in the dark. This may sound an easy 
performance; but there are many places on a Friesland canal 
where the water, from some unknown reason, has been run off, 
causing & perpendicular dip of about three feet in the ice into a 
frozen hole. To regain the original level, a wall of three feet has. 
to be scaled, and as few skaters can jump these pitfalls, and none 
can get down and up them without a fall, many amusing scenes — 
take place around them. 

In going long distances the universal custom is to skate one 
behind the other in single file, each holding the long pole that is 
always used by the natives. Thus the foremost man cuts the 
wind, if there is any, and the rest give him some slight assistance 
from behind. The ordinary rate of travelling is about eight miles 
an hour, but a strong skater with a slight wind behind him will 
easily go twelve miles, and keep it up many hours. 

The delight of Friesland is the miles and miles of glorious 
country after the limited space we are accustomed to in England. 
With us it is so difficult to rid ourselves of spectators, critical or 
the reverse. "What between curling matches and hockey matches, 
the bit of ice roped off as dangerous, the bit to be kept open for 
the swans, the bit to be kept shut for the club, we are fairly driven 
from our own country to find elbow-room in the land that 
welcomes all skaters. 

Happy are we who, on some wide expanse dininncinns alike 
friends and foes, can enjoy to the full that flow of freedom the 
fast flying feet inspire as our silver floor vanishes behind us. 
There is nothing more critical in sight, as we balance between the 
elements, than a bird flying above, a fish flashing below. Weare 
aware that the time will come, as surely as winter follows 
summer, when we shall enjoy a breakfast roll better than a 
Dutch roll, and greatly prefer a rocking chair to a rocking turn ; 
but until that is the case, let: no one worthy the name of skater 
neglect an opportunity of exchanging the cramped and crowded 
slush of England for the glorious shining ice of Friesland. 


NO. XVI. VOL. III. 
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‘ PILGRIM,’ BY ‘WESTMINSTER’ (IMPORTED) 


BY C. W. NEVILLE-ROLFE 


PILGRIM was missing. It never occurred to anyone that it was 
more than a temporary absence—one that a few hours’ search 
would put right. Nevertheless, ‘the station’ was greatly moved ; 
no one more than old MacIntyre himself. He caught a horse, 


and went out into the big paddock, to run him in. 

Night fell, however, without any sign of his whereabouts 
being discovered, and old MacIntyre returned very much upset. 
So upset, in fact, that he forthwith helped himself to two stiff 
whiskies in succession, and being tired with his search and his 
unusual exertions on horseback, he went very grumpily to bed, 
after two or three more whiskies to cheer his depressed spirits. 

Of course, everyone knows that Pilgrim was by Westminster 
(imported), and had been picked up by MacIntyre, a dead gift for 
500 guineas. No one bred better horses than old MacIntyre, and 
he never owned a better horse than Pilgrim, who had been 
allowed for once out into the big paddock with the thirty odd 
mares that composed his harem 

There were the mares all right, but where was the horse? and 
Echo, in the shape of the stockman who had spent the day in 
looking for him, answered ‘ Where ?’ 

A good stiff eye-opener on the following morning put the Boss 
in a good humour—to raise trouble. The morning star was still 
high up in the heavens, when, as a giant refreshed with whisky, 
the old man came round and had everybody out of bed. 
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‘Tom, get round, and look carefully in the bed of the creek 
and in the hollow of every gully.’ 

‘ Dick, search every patch of scrub.’ 

’ Harry, away with you round the fence again, and see if any 
wire is broken, through which he may have gone.’ 

But when his emissaries came in, one by one, with blank 
faces and driving no Pilgrim before them; when, I say, at what 
would ordinarily be a decent man’s breakfast hour the messengers 
returned empty-handed, old MacIntyre took another wet and 
vowed the horse was gone. 

First, he cursed Tom, as an ass, for not finding the horse. 
The sort of fellow who rode about with his eyes shut, and would 
pass fifty horses. When Tom said he would go and look again, 
he cursed him for a fool, to want to go wasting his time, and 
bade him take a fresh horse, go down to White Valley (the 
neighbouring station), tell Mr. Williams of the loss, and ask him 
to keep a look-out. 

Dick next encountered the storm. He (MacIntyre) could 
swear he hadn’t half looked through the scrub. What about the 
‘dead finish’? How could he swear the horse was not in that? 
There was cover enough for fifty horses, and if there were fifty 
horses in it, he would guarantee that a fool like Dick wouldn't 
find one. No! no! what was the good of fooling about in the 
scrub anymore? Let him go down to the township, and be back 
sharp, too (the Boss’s mind took in the possibilities of delay that 
a visit there might entail on the thirsty Dick), and tell the police 
that the horse had been stolen, so that they might look out ~ 
him and the thief. 

As for Harry: for the thermometer of his mks was rising : 
well, frankly, damn Harry for a lazy, useless chap that wasn’t 
worth his salt. A fellow who couldn’t keep a few miles of wire 
fencing in order. Of course the horse had got out, and all 
through his carelessness in that respect. Harry retired mutter- 
ing that, if he didn’t suit, he (MacIntyre) had better get another 
man to take his place. 

But it was said more pro formé than seriously. The Boss 
was a privileged person, and never so much so as when his 
employés were aware that he had been consulting the glass; 
then a little ‘fellow feeling made them wondrous kind,’ and 
though they would swear to one another that they wouldn’t put 
up with his d——d nonsense, they did all the same, because in 
spite of his ‘flares up’ they liked him. 

He was ‘straight,’ and there was ‘nothing mean about him,’ 
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and that appeals to the bushman, and entitles the man with a 
character for those qualities to take liberties which they would 
not brook from another. 

Having thus relieved his feelings, the old man proceeded to 
anathematise other parties who might be concerned in the dis- 
appearance of his favourite. 

It is a little unfortunate that for the sake of conventionality 
the ipsissima verba must be repressed. 

He now felt sure it was those swindling scoundrels, the 
Murphys, who had done this thing. Far away in the ranges, up 
some quiet gully, they had ‘ planted’ his sacred Pilgrim, who was 
doubtless engaged in founding, for their profit, a mountain-bred 
family. 

Then it was those cursed ‘forties ’—the racing men who had 
been passing by lately: they had taken him away, to some spot 
where they would alter his appearance and enter him as the 
‘dark horse’ in their nefarious calling. Racing him! Pilgrim! 
the son of Westminster! in company that was not fit to comb 
the grass seeds out of his tail. 

And then finally—and the occasional presence of his wife and 
daughters, as they came and went, engaged on their household 
duties, put no restraint on his language—some blankety blank 
blank snake had bitten his favourite, and good bye to 500 guineas 


- and the grandest horse in the whole country-side ! 


Well, it was all in a lifetime. He’d just have another drop 
of whisky. 

Any further study of the old man, after this, would be interest- 
ing from one point of view only. He was evidently going ‘to go 
on the spree.’ This was as much a recognised arrangement as 
for another man and his friends to be aware that he had a ‘ touch 
of gout’ coming on, and all preparations were made for the 
process. 

First, Mrs. MacIntyre, good soul, who no more thought of 
opposing him then than she did at any other time, did what she 
could, by diluting the whisky, and after that, feeling there was 
nothing more that she could do (for to hide the bottle would have 
been attended with such consequences as she dared not contem- 
plate), she would come in to have an occasional look at him, much 
in the same spirit as she opened the oven door to see how a 
special cake might be baking. 

There were two other inmates of the house, who also were, 
metaphorically, putting on their waterproofs in view of the coming 
storm, and making all secure by a judicious course of retirement. 
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Maggie and Jeanie MacIntyre were the girls of the whole 
country-side. Bred and born in the bush, they had all the inde- 
pendence of thought and movement which an utter absence of 
artificiality begets. They were not fine-weather ladies, nor, 
indeed, in one sense very refined or very well educated, but in 
their whole composition there was not one shred either of vul- 
garity or coarseness. What was true of one was true of both, for 
they were replicas of one another, whether in body or mind, and 
in either phase almost indistinguishable. They were twins, and 
a prettier pair of girls you might in vain seek to find. Tall, 
without being too tall, healthy, vigorous, and, needless to say, 
active and industrious, Nature seemed distinctly to have fashioned 
them to be the mothers of a race of athletes. 

Of course, they were at their best on horseback. There they 
appeared in two distinct characters. The first, and the only one 
in which mankind ever saw them, was in their riding-habits, 
which, in spite of bush ‘ cut,’ became them admirably, for nothing, 
indeed, could make them look otherwise than well on horseback. 
On such occasions, with a smart side-saddle and a well-groomed 
horse (I don’t say they didn’t groom it themselves), a double- 
reined bridle, with its shining curb-chain, they would not have 
looked out of place in an English hunting-field. 

Then there was a second outfit, which only the initiated ever 
even knew of, still less saw, more shame to the ridiculous conven- 
tionality against which even the bush is not proof. They had a 
couple of plain snaffle bridles, with rusty bits, and two serviceable 
men’s saddles that had seen better days. Part of this ‘turn-out’ 
were two pair of well-cut riding breeches, with leathern leggings 
to match, over which would be drawn, when they left the station, 
a light-brown holland skirt. The leg of each fair rider was thrown 
over the knee-pad of the saddle, and when once clear of prying 
eyes, the skirt was taken off, rolled and strapped on in front, and 
the girls revelled in the freedom of a ‘rational costume.’ Such, 
then, in a few words, was the character, appearance, and get-up 
of the twins. 

Their tastes were what you would expect, and their gifts 
peculiar. To ride in the bush, and to ride alone for the reasons 
given, was their highest joy. They were just as good stockriders 
as any boy of their age, which was eighteen, and they had all the 
self-reliance, and, as happens in semi-tropical countries, all the 
development of twenty-two. 

There was no one on the station more concerned at Pilgrim’s 
loss than they were. They loved him for himself, and they 
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almost wept at thinking it possible that his noble form would no 


their outstretched hands. 

When, therefore, their revered father had settled himself down 
to his spree—a performance that did not shock them in the same 
way as it might have done if they had been less used to it--the 
two girls got discussing what really had happened to ‘ dear 
Pilgrim.’ 

Presently Maggie said, leaping to positive conclusions as only 
Woman does : 

‘Don’t tell me he’s stolen. I know he’s with the “ brumbies.”’ 
There were tracks right down to the fence last week, and though 
Harry says they were quiet horses, J don’t think so. They were 
that lot out of which Jim has shot the entires, and Pilgrim has 
gone away with them as sure as sure.’ 

‘Perhaps you're right, Maggie,’ replied Jeanie, for she very 
seldom differed with her sister. ‘It would be a good joke if we 
went out and found him. What a sell for all the men!’ 

‘Well, let us,’ eagerly assented Maggie. ‘I'll go and get the 
horses; and while I am away you write a line to mother, which 
we will send her in case we are not back to-night. We will take 
the little black boy, Tommy, with us.’ 

The matter was very quickly settled, and the following note 
was prepared after much consideration, and was handed to one of 
the ‘ gins’ to be given to Mrs. MacIntyre about sundown :— 


‘DEAR MotTHER,—Don’t be anctious about Maggie and me 


we have gone to look for Pilgrim and praps wont be back til to- 
morrow. 


‘ JEANIE.’ 


Preparations were soon made. The girls started mounted on 
presents from their father, who took care to see that his daughters 
should be provided with the very best horses that he could breed, 
and no one could breed better. 

Little Tommy followed behind, having in front of him a valise 
containing a supper and breakfast for himself and the truants. 

They had never done anything like this before. To go off 
with only the escort of a black boy, and with the avowed intention 
of camping out for the night, and, on the top of it all, to run wild 
horses, was even to their eyes an adventure of the very first 
magnitude. They probably would not have attempted it had 
they not known that their father would soon be in blissful 
ignorance of all sublunary matters, while they always regarded — 
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their mother as a quantité négligeable whenever her views might 
clash with their plans. 
Not that they were otherwise than good, obedient girls, but 


the mother having no will of her own, they therefore had none to 
bow to. 


THE TWO GIRLS GOT DISCUSSING WHAT REALLY HAD HAPPENED TO 
DEAR PILGRIM 


In the last paddock they passed through before emerging into 
the unfenced bush, they picked up three old mares with their foals, 
quiet, sleepy old things, though with lots of latent mettle in them. 
These they quietly drove in front of them. 

_ Being now clear of all roads, and the probability of meeting 
human beings, the skirts before spoken of were taken off and 
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rolled up, the leg was swung gracefully over the saddle, and what 
might have easily been mistaken at a distance for two white boys 
and a black one went off in the direction of Wild Horse Creek, 
towards the now westering sun. 

For twenty miles their way lay through forest, scrub, and 
range. Maggie took the lead, and the other two drove in her 
wake the old mares and foals, who were most disinclined to enter 
on the expedition. The journey, like many another in the bush, 
was uneventful and uninteresting. Now and again, little lots of 
cattle they met would sniff the air, and after watching them for 
a while would leisurely trot off, ignored by the horsewomen, who 
were after more important quarry. Then they would encounter 
the vacant stare of a group of small-minded kangaroo, who, with 
a look that seemed suddenly to say, ‘This is getting serious,’ 
would turn on their heels, if heels they have, and bolt for some 
unknown haven. 

At times, Maggie changing places with Tommy, the sisters 
would thus ride together, and form their plans for the morrow’s 
hoped-for chase. In the discussion of these, repeated reference 
was made to ‘Mr. Williams,’ that neighbour to whom a messenger 
had been despatched by their father to announce Pilgrim’s loss, 
and whose station lay just beyond Wild Horse Creek, some of his 
‘country,’ indeed, extending on to its water-shed. 

‘I don’t know,’ said Maggie, as they finished, for at least the 
third time, a eulogy on George Williams’s horsemanship, ‘ that it 
would not have been as well to have invited him to help us.’ 

‘We could not have done that,’ replied her sister; ‘it would 
have looked so bad.’ 

‘I am sure if he guessec you were going to be on Wild Horse 
Creek he would want no invitation.’ 

‘That remark applies jus as much to you as it does to me,’ 
was the immediate and good-natured rejoinder. And they both 
blushed furiously, even through their healthy, tanned complexions. 

Towards evening, as they drew near Wild Horse Creek, flocks 
of cockatoo came flying over their heads, the now setting sun 
reddening their snow-white plumage. And now they had nearly 
reached their destination, for the open flats of Wild Horse Creek 
appeared before them. It was necessary to look out for a camp 
which should not be too near the run of the wild horses. Having 
found a spot where the grass was good, and the firewood and 
water abundant, they made preparations for their evening meal. 

While the quarts were boiling the two girls sallied forth to 
inspect the ground, and after nding a couple of miles they came 
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on some fresh tracks of horses, which represented the lot among 
which they hoped to find the object of their search. 

Fearing to disturb them they returned to their camp, and 
before lying down to sleep on the grass that little Tommy had 
been made to cut, they took the mares they had driven over with 
them to an old yard, where they shut them in for the night, lest, 
becoming homesick, they should make tracks for the station. 
Their own horses were short-hobbled, and remained close to thé 
cam). 

Their object in the morning would be to get round beyond 
and above the wild horses, and then, coming down on them, run 
them in the direction of their camp, where the old mares would 
form a rallying-point—‘ coaches’ they are called in bush parlance 
—for the wild ones to run into. If the worst came to the worst, 
and the old wild mares declined to stop in the ‘ coaches,’ perhaps 
it might be possible to ‘cut off’ and arrest the object of their 
search. 

Breakfast was disposed of long before daylight. Horses were 
saddled, and hearts were beating high, for all felt that the morn- 
ing’s work would be stiff. Silently the trio in Indian file moved 
off the flat into the adjoining scrub, beginning their long détowr. 
The old mares, hungry from their night in the yard, on being let 
out, fed voraciously; as pledges for their non-departure home- 
wards, their foals were still kept shut up. 

Day began to break, and birds to awaken; the sun arose, 
and the cool morning air disappeared before his slanting rays, 
which, striking obliquely, burn even more than when they fall 
from overhead. They rode thus for nearly two hours, when, 
calculating that they were well above the highest flat on which 
the horses were likely to be, they inclined to the left, and soon 
came out on the main creek, which up there was small and 
narrow, being edged either by narrow flats or having the ever- 
lasting brigalow scrub right down to its banks. 

Now, turning in the direction of the camp again, they soon 
struck the fresh tracks of horses. Cautiously they moved down 
the creek, crossing occasionally the deep gutters of its winding 
channel, when in the distance a glimpse of the swishing tails 
of horses standing beneath a shady tree arrested their progress. 

Instantly there was a halt, and all dismounted. Creeping up 
a little nearer, with a favouring breeze blowing towards them, 
they gained a point where, looking through from behind a patch 
of scrub, they could see the horses not two hundred yards off. A 
suppressed whisper of excitement went round, as at the first glance 
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the sleeping form of the truant Pilgrim stood confessed. He 
looked as though he had done nothing else all his life but 
inhabit Wild Horse Creek, and consort with those wild mares. 
And, as if surfeited with so much liberty and pleasure, he slept 
on, mechanically brushing with his tail the flies from his mis- 
tress’s eyes, while she performed the same kind and necessary 
office for him. His best friends would scarcely have recognised 
th the limp and dozy-looking old stager the former favourite for 
the Melbourne Cup. 
: The riders looked to their girths, and took up their stirrups, 
while a few final whispered consultations took place. Their 
thoroughbred horses knew that the chase was near, and with 
pricked ears and thumping hearts gave to the tightening girth. 

What they hoped was this. To run the horses before them 
straight down the flat, turning them on any attempt they might 
make to leave it, Maggie taking the left wing, Jeanie the right, 
while the black boy kept in the middle; thus, if they could keep 
them straight for the eight miles intervening between where they 
now stood and the coaches, they might run the whole lot in. 
Such of the mares as determinedly broke away, they would let go. 

With these preliminaries arranged, they again mounted, and, 
still in single file, went at a walk towards the unsuspecting 
horses. 

What is it she hears ?—that big mare with the yearling filly. 
Something ; for see the anxious look! and how rapidly it com- 
municates itself to the other seven head with her; the nostrils 
are dilated to test the gentle breeze, but the danger lies not to 
windward. Motionless she stands, the whole attitude as if in 
thought, every nerve devoted to hearing. She has not long to 
wait. 

It was only a question of seconds now, and, dismissing further 
concealment for a good start, the signal is given, and in a moment 
the hoof-strokes of the pursuers leave no doubt of the immediate 
and pressing danger. With one glance, the old mare takes in 
the situation ; with a leap, she hurls herself in a frenzy down the 
Creek, followed at top speed by her companions, the rear brought 
up by the old stallion. Not intending to do more than to hold 
their present positions, the pursuers take up their posts in the 
rear of the wings of the flying horse, and thus, at top speed, the 
first mile is covered. 

At this point the pace eases off a little, only to be shortly after 
increased again, as the leader turns to the left, and, leaving six 
clear lengths between herself and the next mare, makes a dash 
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for the point of scrub and ridge which comes down on to the flat 
a little in front of them. The counter-move to this is that 
Maggie, pushing her horse to his fastest, draws up on the left 
flank. Then the leading mare, turning, determinedly increases 
her lead, till dashing into the point of scrub, barely a length in 
front of her pursuer, she crashes into the thickest of it and dis- 
appears in a cloud of dust. — 

‘A precious good riddance,’ thought the girl; for she could 
somewhat slacken her pace, as she was actually ahead of the 
mare now leading, who, baulked of following her leader, turned 
somewhat abruptly to the right and made for the opposite side of 
the creek. How they all crashed into the channel bed! Five 
hundred guineas stumbled in, rolled on his back, got up like a 
cat, and was with his companions‘in a moment. One old sinner, 
a mare who had-led many a wild dance, uttered a plaintive 
whinny as she found herself unable to move with her stifle out. 

Jeanie’s turn now. Her ‘ wheel,’ neatly and judiciously made, 
straightens up things; and once more down the flat in the right 
direction thunders the chase ; three miles are done, and the pace 
slackens somewhat. The ‘wheels’ which from time to time have 
been taken have rather exhausted the pursued than the pursuers, 
for a short period of comparative rest falls to the lot of each 
horsewoman while the other is turning the ‘mob.’ But it is felt 
that the fugitives are nursing themselves for a fresh effort, and 
this is soon proved to be the case. 

A well-known ‘beat’ leading up to a ‘gap’ in the distant 
range becomes the object point of the leader ; to secure this she 
increases the pace, and at another narrow point, where the ridges 
come in on the flat, doggedly they enter the brigalow scrub. A 
momentary advantage of ‘ thick stuff’ puts Maggie, on whose side 
the attempt is being made, in the rear, and the horses now head 
from north (which was their right direction) to west. The situa- 
tion is serious, but the rider has a good ally. The scrub crashes 
behind her, and she looks round to see her sister at her heels, 
while, further back, the little black boy, desirous of immortality, 
is pounding away in his endeavour to keep up. 

No one who has not ridden through scrub after a 500-guinea 
prize can tell the excitement. Who recks of scratches or blows ? 
Who cares for risk of death? For the risk of death, if your 
head were even of cast iron, and your limbs of steel, is present 
when you drive a thoroughbred horse at full speed through the 
tangled scrub. 


Each girl’s hat is packed away somewhere, and their hair has 
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come down, threatening to convert them into ‘Absaloms.’ One 
has lost a legging, and the other shows a white shoulder through 
the torn bodice of her dress. 

And thus the struggle for victory goes on; now one party and 
now another gets the advantage, as the scrub favours the one or 
the other. Finally, the determination of the riders, and the 
courage they inspire into their mounts, begin to tell. Riding 
behind one another, they have opposed a successful barrier to the 
movement westwards, and the course is altered to south-east ; 
soon, crashing down a stony ridge as though the stones were 
feathers, they breathe again as they emerge once more on the flat, 
and at once resume their old positions and course. 

Thus they had covered six miles. Two more yet remained. 


‘ALL RIGHT, LADIES, LEAVE HIM TO ME!’ 


Signs were not wanting that all concerned had had enough of it. 
Hengist and Horsa, own brothers, by Harold (imported), on which 
the twins were mounted, showed by their heavy breathing that 
the pace had been terrific, even under the light weights which 
they carried. The wild horses went sullenly along. Old Pilgrim, 
to whom years of luxury had added a corporation and a figure not 
made for racing, had had enough of it, but felt, as a thoroughbred 
feels, that he must die rather than give up. 

But the pursued were only biding their time, and nursing 
themselves for the final effort. They felt, when a mile or so from 
the yard, that it was ‘ now or never,’ and straightway, as if new 
life were implanted in them, they tore on in a final dash for 
liberty. Hengist answered to his mistress’s call, and neck and 
neck again the chase, at what was, however reduced, their top 
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speed, rushed down the flat, the pursued boring over once more 
to the left, as they covered the heavy ground. 

Alas! when victory seemed so near! No gain can the noble 
Hengist make on the flying squadron. No help can his brother, 
whose rider sees his plight, afford; no, the gain is the other way, 
for the wild horses are increasing their lead. Deep mortification 
settles in the hearts of the girls. Despair! To be beaten thus 
on the post! And such a prize! 

But, hark! a sound behind. That of a horse galloping strong. 
A cheer—a hearty voice, ‘All right, ladies, leave him to me!’ 
and past them, as an express passes a dog-cart when the roads are 
parallel, shot a horseman. He was superbly mounted, as George 
Williams always was, for both the girls recognised him at once. 
With what joy did they see him, with plenty in hand, gallop up 
to the leader and turn her and her following down towards the 
coaches, which were now in sight! then, when she made a spurt 
in the other direction, up he went on the other wing and 
straightened the course again. With what delight did they 
examine the catch five minutes after, safely imprisoned in the 
yard! And what mutual explanations followed! How, when 
George heard of their loss at White Valley, he had thought of the 
‘ Brumbies,’ and determined to go over and see if Pilgrim was 
not there. And then followed blushes ‘and excuses when they 
remembered their costumes; but George was sworn to secrecy, 
and the holland skirt making its appearance, they returned in 
_ triumph to the station, leading Pilgrim between them for the last 
mile, for George would not touch him when they got near home. 

And old MacIntyre came out on the verandah when he saw 
them, and positively wept, though his tears were the tears of 
whisky. But he wept none the less, and boasted about the 
horse, and boasted about the girls, and said they were worth all 
the, so-called, men he had got on the place: which, of course, 
was very unfair, and he wouldn’t have said it if he had not been 
in the condition he was. 

Nor would he have said, what of course was in shocking bad 
taste (as George had never even alluded to it), that George might 
have his blessing and either of the girls; that he had always 
liked him, and had in fact loved him, and they could have old 
Pilgrim as his wedding present (and I don’t know how much 
more he would have added, though, from what I know of him, he 
would soon have been alluding to the christening), but having 
got as far as this point, he found he was addressing the lounge 
chairs, the water bag, and the parrot on the verandah ; he there- 
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fore finished his speech by comments on the ingratitude of 
daughters, drawing lurid comparisons between himself and King 
Lear. 
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OLD MACINTYRE CAME OUT ON THE VERANDAH 


And which sister did George marry? You shall hear. If he 
had felt as I did, he would not have married either; for J never 
could make up my mind which I loved the best. 
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NOTES 


BY ‘RAPIER’ 


AssumiInG that readers of the Badminton Magazine are in- 
terested in what may be described as its literary parent, the 
‘Badminton Library,’ I may here note the publication of the 
twenty-eighth and last volume of the series—last, that is to say, 
according to present arrangements. Why it may not be abso- 
lutely the last I have explained in a preface to the book: some 
new sport may suddenly spring into popularity, and then we 
should have to add a twenty-ninth volume to follow ‘The Poetry 
of Sport.’ As for that book, it would not be becoming on my part 
to write anything in the nature of a review; but I may perhaps 
be allowed to draw attention to the multitude of poets and 
versifiers on whose work contributions have been levied. If the 
reader looks at the index, and considers that for one poem that 
has been included at least a hundred have been rejected, he will 
perceive that no light task was undertaken in this compilation, 
and will understand what an enormous number of volumes have 
been searched, As a matter of fact, I may add that Mr. Hedley 
Peek’s selection included about as much again as is given in 
‘The Poetry of Sport’ volume; but there were reasons why the 
book could not be allowed to extend beyond a certain length, and 
so the matter first chosen had to be very carefully looked through 
again. We thought of two volumes, as in the case of ‘ Fishing,’ 
‘ Shooting,’ ‘ Big Game,’ and ‘ Yachting;’ but it was not con- 
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sidered desirable to issue a second volume, which must necessarily 
have been so largely made up of reprint, though a great part of the 
reprint is from rare and forgotten works which, in the ordinary 
course of events, not one reader in a thousand would ever have 
come across. However, I must not say more or I shall seem to 
be trespassing into a sort of review; but so many years of my 
life have been devoted to the ‘Badminton Library’ that I could 
not resist these remarks on its completion in the pages of its 
direct offspring, the Badminton Magazine. 


I am not certain that we hear quite as much about golf as 
was the case a year or two back. A probable explanation is that 
a certain and not inconsiderable section of the populace has come 
to regard the ‘royal and ancient game’ as a necessity of life, and 
so plays golf as a matter of course, just as people dine without 
discussing the practice. For that golfers remain keen and 
ardent there is no doubt. A short time ago two young gentle- 
men went travelling to see the world, and in due time they 
reached China. There they had the luck to know an English 
merchant, a particularly genial, kindly, and hospitable friend 
of mine, who, with characteristic amiability, set himself to 
provide entertainment for the visitors during the week they were 
to pass in the city where he dwelt. ‘To-morrow,’ he said, after 
dinner on the evening of their arrival, ‘ you will perhaps like to 
have a look round the town. Next day I should recommend you 
to go up the river—I’ll see about a boat for you. Then on Thursday 
there are the races; they are sure toamuse you. On Friday——’ 
However, for the other days of the projected stay varied and 
interesting programmes were arranged ; but the guests displayed 
no enthusiasm, and looked so blank, indeed, that their host could 
not help observing it, and added: ‘You know, I don’t want you 
to follow my suggestions if you don’t care about them. What 
would you like todo?’ ‘Well,’ one of the pair answered, ‘it’s 
awfully good of you, old chap, of course ; but we were wondering 
if we could have a game of golf?’ ‘Certainly, if you like!’ the 
host replied. ‘There is a links, of sorts. It seems a little odd to 
travel twelve or thirteen thousand miles and to play golf at the 
end of your journey instead of seeing something of the country ; 
but just as you like!’ So the two devotees were fitted out and 
taken to the links, and passed their time in getting into and out 
of Chinese bunkers, which more or less resemble those on 
Tooting Bec and elsewhere. 
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‘ Before racing begins next year I will have Loeffler in to look 
at all the horses, and I shall be guided by whatever he says,’ a 
prominent owner remarked to me the other day; but the advice 
is never to be given, for poor Loeffler is dead. I wrote a Note 
about this marvellous man a few months ago, and have been 
vainly trying to get an article from a famous master of the race- 
horse, who could, if he only would, give numberless instances of 
Loeffler’s amazing powers. Since my former Note was written 
I have personally known another example of the exercise of his 
gift. He was called in to look at the mouth of a two-year-old 
filly in a stable in which I take a very special interest. I am 
sure. he did not know her name or anything about her—he could 
not-have done so; but he put his hand into her mouth, and knew 
all about her in a moment. ‘She is a useful little mare,’ he said, 
‘but she won’t do any good this year; and you will have to be 
careful of her, too. When she gets into one of her tantrums she 
would just as soon gallop into a brick wall as not.’ This was her 
character exactly. It was perfectly well understood in the stable ; 
but how could Loeffler tell by feeling her mouth? Of course, this 
is only one of a thousand similar cases that might be quoted. 
Every owner or trainer who was ever brought into contact with 
Loeftler could cap the story. 


In a certain Newmarket stable there was a notorious savage 
who would let no one go near him except his own boy—and he 
had to be particularly careful and observant. I knew that 
Loeffler was about the place when I was there one day to look at 
the horses, and I asked the trainer if Loeffler had seen this one. 
‘He’s in the box with him now, I think,’ was the quiet reply. 
‘Being eaten up alive?’ I inquired. ‘I should not think so,’ the 
trainer answered ; ‘we'll go and see.’ We went. Loeffler was 
sitting on the ground in the corner of the box, and the horse, his 
head loose, was affectionately rubbing his nose against this strange 
man’s shoulder. The story has been told of how he asked to be 
allowed to take charge of the American importation, Eole, who 
could not be trained because he was absolutely unmanageable, 
and how, in the course of some couple of weeks, the ‘ mad horse,’ 
without bit or bridle, was trotting: about like a big dog behind 
Loeffler as he rode his pony. An adequate memoir of Loeffler 
would be an astonishing book, full of anecdotes which would 
excite the contemptuous ridicule of a great many readers who 
were not acquainted with him and had never had personal 
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experience of his achievements, but would be unquestioningly 


accepted as simple statements of fact by all who have seen much 
of him—by such men as Captain Machell, Jewitt, and others. 
Years ago I asked Loeffler what the nature of his mysterious. 
secret was. ‘I have no secret at all, sir,’ he replied. ‘The horses 
know I don’t want to make fools of them, and they don’t want to 
make a fool of me.’ That was all he said, and he spoke with 

air of the simplest sincerity. 


I was reminded of poor Loeffler in reading a novel the other 
day, @ curious book which is certain to create much interest. 
A puzzling advertisement was lately seen in the papers: simply 
the words ‘The Chariot of the Flesh.’ There was no key to the 
problem; but it appears that this is the title of a novel by 
Mr. Hedley Peek, author of the articles on ‘Old Sporting Prints’ 
which have from time to time been published in this Magazine. 
The hero of this book is a most extraordinary—a supernatural— 
personage, with various senses, faculties, powers, perceptions, and 
other attributes which unregenerated mankind does not possess. 
But he goes out hunting, and rides as straight as an average 
crow proverbially flies, the only reason why this is not entirely 
to his credit being that he hypnotises his horse—or, at any rate, 
obtains some occult power over the beast which ensures obedience, 
not only to his rider’s hands and legs, including his arméd heels, 
but to his thoughts. A lady has a particularly ugly tumble at 
a post-and-rail fence with water beyond; her horse falls, gets 
entangled in the timber, and comes near to drowning his rider, 
who finds herself with her head in the ditch and the animal on 
top of it. At half a hint from his rider, however, the hero’s 
hypnotised steed dashes up, kicks down the rail which has fixed 
the prostrate horse, and, after rearing and smashing more timber, 
releases the lady from her most perilous plight. The idea is 
fantastic, of course; but who shall assert that a man’s will power 
cannot to any extent dominate a horse? It seems inconceivable ; 
but is our perception of hypnotism as practised on humanity so 
complete and exhaustive that we can say with perfect assurance 
where it begins and ends ? 
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The thing that chiefly strikes me with regard to Lord Suffolk’s 
suggestion that flat races over two-mile courses shall be run 
during the winter is surprise that such races were not legalised 
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by the Turf authorities long since. Why not? Everyone agrees 
that sport during the illegitimate season is frequently wretched, 
and I entirely fail to see why it should not be legitimatised a bit. 
A good steeplechase is a delightful spectacle, and a good hurdle 
race extremély picturesque and exciting, even if one admits that 
racing ‘over the sticks’ is not logically defensible, being neither 
one thing nor the other—sport neither for ‘chasers’ nor for race- 
horses proper. For reasons that need not be discussed at length 
‘National Hunt Flat Races’ are frequently mere burlesques 
of sport, and, indeed, they are very seldom found in the pro- 
grammes nowadays. There is no real excuse for such affairs. It 
is the business of a hunter to jump; we want to know whether he 
can do that, not whether he can merely gallop. Lord Suffolk’s 
proposal would impart to cards an element of strength which they 
sorely need. Itis a melancholy prospect, even for those of us who 
are keen about jumping, to think that if we go to meetings during 
the next three or four months, we shall see the too well-known 
forms of the wretched old crocks that have been knocking down 
hurdles and struggling over fences since, as it seems, we first 
‘went racing.’ I do not say that these animals are valueless. As 
examples of how broken down and patched up a horse may be, of 
what shapeless and eccentric legs will sometimes carry a beast 
two miles, some of these veterans would be very valuable indeed 
to a veterinary college ; but what is the interest in watching them 
trying to race ? 
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